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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Tite ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 


DEGREE of 7! ASTER OF ARTS is appointed to com- 
, the 2nd of MAY. 
meen os aa . sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 


"ieandidat esare required to specify the Branches which they 


tion. 
select for iaming By order of i (he Sen Senate, 


OTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 15th March, 1312. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Tbe ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 


EE of BACHELOR OF LAWS is appointed to com- 
pe SMONDAY, the 1th of NOVEMBER. 








1D UCA TION—At Wittespen Hovse 
» _Kensinoton, afew VACANCIES now occur, 
Conducted b bgia'Met "Member of the Cam bridge Ppiveraity. assisted 
Mes embers of the Universities of Dublin and Paris. 
i ~ rst rate. Comforts 5 euperior separate beds. Pro- 
spectuses t to & had on application at the Establishment. 
n ARTICLED PUPIL WANTED. 


UPERIOR EDUCATION —LeicestEer.— 
A LADY, who hes Sovak up a large and respectable 
family, residing on the Lo d, Lei icester, and within three 
minutes’ walk of those two Drcelebrated extabvonpees the Colle- 
ate and Pro eter Schools, is desirous of RECEIVING into 
et house YOUNG O° CENT LEMEN, whose friends may 
Sore with oY domestic care and home comfort, | °° 
—Address to E. } "Lendon-vend, Leicester. 4 











dat must send in their fom ho am to the R 
15th of APR Ln 
i Ts CHELORS OF MEDICINE of this Universit 
months’ standing, if otherwise qualified under the 
admissible as Candidates 
By order id the Senate. 
. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
Somerset House, 4th March, Tone 


I} NG’ Ss COLLEG E, London.—_DEPART- 

f GENERAL ar SRATORE he SCIENCE, 

DIVI oC MATHEMA- 

LITERATURE, ‘and his Tory, under the 

Rev. the Principal, the Rev. R. W. lrowne, the Rey. J. 8. 

Brewer, the Rev. T. S Hall, the Rev. T. A. Cock, and the Rev. 

F. Maurice, will be RE-O PENED, after the Easter Vacation 

(which will ——— on Thursday, the 2ith inst.), on TUESDAY, 
the Sth A 

The CL. ASSES for INSTRUCTION in HEBREW, the ORIEN- 

aie ands other FOREIGN LANGUAGES, will ‘also be then 


Farber information may be obt: alned at the Secreta: ys ofice. 
March, } J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


Kix ING" 8S COLLEGE, London.—_DEPART- 
NT of ENG INEERING, AKCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
aad MANUFAC TURES.—This DEPARTMENT, under Profes- 
sors Hall, Mossier, Dee Daniell, ky Restetene, Hosking, Dyce, and 
ted, and Mr. r. Cowper, ‘ennant, Mr. A. 
ley, and Mr. C. radley il be Rk- OPENED after the Easter 
facation (which rf — in on Thursday, the 2ith instant), on 
BDAY the 5th 
UNIOR CL cy for PUPILS, not unger the age of 14 
years, will also be RE-OPENED on the same Da 
_ information may be obtained at the Secreta’ ary’s office, 
, 1342. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
TO FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
MUSICIAN, Author of several ScientificW orks, 
(having been pome time abroad,) offers his services, at 
. an hour, ‘TO TEACH the Prasterte, Harp, Spanish 
Gaitar, English Ballads (in native purity), and Italian Bravuri. 
dies and Gentlemen wishing to improve in ‘Time or Style 
accompanied on the violin. Reference to the highest musical 
author.ti ties.—Address for A. B., 9, Charterhouse-square, City. 


DUCATION : Terms Six Guineas per Quarter, 
no extras.—At an Establishment for Young Gentlemen 
about three miles from Town, in which the most recent oe 
approved otoeatonal means are employed, afew more PUPILS 
cap oa be RECELVED on the above terms. ‘Ihe course of instruc- 
tion includes the English and French Languages, the Mathema- 
tics, gan Secareehy. Writing, Drawing, Singing, and Gym- 
stics, with frequent Lectures and Examinat.ons on Natural 
ilosophy, Astronomy, and Chemistry—Address A. B., Messrs. 
dones & Co.'s, 30, Lower Holborn. 


~ MARRIED GENTLEMAN, B.A. of T rinity 
Coton. Cambridge, rocding at H: rmapstend, wishes to 
into his family i, THREE YOUTHS to PRE- 
Pane tee the UNIV ERSIT ins. a any profession for which a 
liberal education is required, His course of instruction includes 
the Classics and Mathematics, the French and German Lan- 
guages, ant English History and Literature. His religious prin- 
ciples are those of an unprejudiced and Evangelical Member of 
the Church of England, and his views on the ‘subject of mental 
training agree witht hose advocated in Mr. Isaac ‘Taylor's work, 
entitled ‘ Home Education.’ References and testimonials of the 
highest resp-ctahility can be atforded.—Direct A. T., Down- 
skire-bill. Hampstead. 


IDHURST SCHOOL, SUSSEX, founded 
and endowed a.p. 1671; rebuilt 1819. Rev. CECIL 
GREENE. M. 4 Head Master. Distant from London, 50 miles 
—Bnzhton and Southampton, 35—Winchester, Portsmouth, and 
Worthing, 27-Guildford and Farnhi am, 2)—Chichester, !2; with 
ily communication with each town. Terms from 35 to 4 
guineas per annum, and references to Parents of Pupils i in the 
above and other places. 
®ccaTioN—Classical, Mathematieal, and General. French 
and Fencing, by ex- 


istrar by 


of gloves 
r, are 




















and German; Drawing, Dancing, Drilling, 
Perienced Master: 
The Quarter will commence on 25th instant, when there will 


bea few Vacancies. 
ATHWICK-HILL SCHOOL, 


Adioining Claverton-Down, one mile from Bath, 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE CLARKE, 

The course of Education comprises whatever is deemed essen- 
tial to sound scholarship, in every department, commensurate 
with the demands of the present state of society. 

Heavta— Beautiful situction—good air—plain and liberal accom- 
modation—a'tention to the skin, teeth, and general habits—recreation in 

@ large, open, dry play-ground —muscular exercise for correcting the 
0it—access to the adjoining Downs—frequont walks into the country— 
Barm and col t bathing. 

Trams—regulated by the age and studies of the pupils—Nine 
or Eleven Pounds per Quarter. Synopsis will be forwarded— 
aad several Gentlemen who have sons ‘at this School will be 

ppy to answer any inquiries qoacerning it, upon an applica- 
tion being made to the Princi 

ote—The usual Vacations are not given—the accustomed 
Rotice is not required—the quarter commences from the day of 
entrance—and the terms include every domestic and scholastic 
charge ; that is, Tuition, with stationery and_use of books—and 
aut washing, with expenses for medical advice, dental 
Operations, and muscular trang. 





EW GREEN, SURREY.—ESTABLISH- 
MENT for YOUNG LADIES—conducted by the Misses 
CHIG \L, who beg to oe their healthy and e gible situa- 
to the public. and hope, by the attention and comfo 
stowed upon the Pupils committed - shel care, to merit the 


goatidence e of those Parents and Guardians who may hereafter 
jour them with their patronag " 


"References are permitted 
to families of the oat ee Ti 
An as :D PUPIL is WANTED. 
Prospectus y be had at Peititt’s Circulating Library, 
No. 1, Old Comatenctneet, Soho-square. 


NAVIGATION. 
MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 


soauist ns horough Hoowtedas of their Profession. — 
Mrs. TAYLOR'S NaUrica L ACADEMY, 103, MINOKIES, 
under the patronage ef the Admiralty, East India Company, 
and Trinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 








NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, Middle 
Scotland-y 


ard. 
Members are caepactielly informed that the first EVENING 
MEET ING will be held on sGNDAY. the 2ist instant, at Nine 


o'clock precisely. By or f the Council, 
HENRY DOW NESC 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 


HURTONS HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
OK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Aaliivions to his Library, during the year 1841. - 
Terms pen A Snaps FaMILy. 
d 4 0 or “£10 0 0 
3 12 6 or 6 6 
e tll 6 or 313 0 


»ULL’S LIBRARY SYSTEM, 
19, HoLLes-sTReeT, 4 doors from CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 
The payment of Six Guineas the year‘entitles the Sapearmer 
to 12 Vols, at atime in Town, or 24 in the Country, with Cata- 
saanes and Boxes free of supenees and, at the ons of the year, 
T'wo Guineas’ worth of the New Works ay Ke 
FAMILY CIRCLES ro BOOK TES. ‘throughout 
Great Britain, are, also sup plied regularly =~ all the New — 
Standard Work s desired ke ‘or_perusal, and in any quantity ata 
time. Apply for Terms to Mr. Bull, Librarian, asa asa 


LECTROTY PE, &c. —Improved A Apparatus, 
which, for simplicity and economy, are far superior to 

any yet introduced, requiring no trouble, and far less expense, 
made and sold POOLE IN, 124, Wardour-street, four 
Soeve from Oxford-street, where may be had also, Porous Ves- 
sels of all kinds—Zine Cast Plates all sizes—French and lish 
Fusible Metal Binding Screws—Covered Copper Wire—Wax 
Moulds—and Materials of every Gecqription at the lowaal p price. 
Batteries of all Kints, and Poole’s w Self-acting Apparatus 
for giving Shocks, And, just published, POOLE'S 3rd edition 
on the ART of 1’ Ec ROTYPE, with all the latest improve- 
mente, price 64, A liberal aisacess AS Booksellers and the 

rade, 





Eales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
stregt, xo MONDAY, March 21, and following day, at 1 o'clock 


pre 
“MISCELL ANEOUS Collection of BOOKS 
in various. Departments of Literature ; including a Selec 
tion from the Library of a Clergyman, removing from his resi- 
dence in the Country; among which are, Taylor and Cressy’s 
fatentiies of Rome, 2 2 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits of Ilustrious 
‘arts 1 to 40, a subscriber's copy—Vitruvii Archi- 








een R. 
Director Hon. 
z T- r-U N ON OF LONDON 
H. = ‘Y THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
he SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL CLOSE on Thursday, the 
ne Ns! TANT. E 2 sang oh “ One Galese will have an 
impression of a Line ngraving by 
Picture of * Una entering th Vad 
gijniainge igen Work of Art at the ensuing Distribution of 
Prizes, ich. by the kind permission of acready, Esq., 
will take place in ibe woe Borat. Prony Lane. 
G. WIN, Esq. ne ASA) Hon, Secs. 
Lewis S POChC K, Esq. { 
(By order) T. E, JONES, Gs - to the Committee. 
Office, = Great | aw ye sieci, Bloomsbury, 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 
tuted 1310. tnoseperated by Royal Charter, 182 7. 


—'the EE 
President—Sir JOHN’ EDW AKD one INBURNE, Cart. 


tee- Presiden 
The Duke of Sutherland, Kc G. ‘sir "Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 
‘The Earl of Ripon Bend. Bond Cabhell, Esq.F.1 
The Lord W here>, jorsman Solly, Esq. FI 
Treasurer—CHARLES PAL Mi: R DIMOND. Esq. 
The ANNUAL GENGRAL KETING of that Branch of the 
Corporation of the Artists’ Fond. called the BENEVOLENT 
FUND, will be held at Freemasons’ Tavern, oes MONDAY, the 
2ist of March, at Two o'clock peecieatz- 
HN MARTIN, Secretary. 


N.B. The fester Dinner will take place on Saturday, 
the 7th of Ma 
MESSRS. HENRY GRAVES AND COMPANY 
will have the hononr to exhibit to the Patrons of Art in their 
Gallery on Monday next, the Hist postamt, and during the week, 
the splendid Series of upwards 
FIFTY MOST ne ae DRAW ny h- THE INTE- 


S AND EXTERIO 
HE ANCIENT 
By that eminent Artist, JOSEPH NAISH, Esq. 
Member of the Water Colour Society.. 


Wall, from Hilton's 
gh also a chance of 





Insti- 


ws, 
iS. 





These exquisite original drawings, made in the Mansions, are 1" 


upwards of double the size of the engraved plates, and will 
form the most interesting series of drawings ever produced of 
the Agchitec ture of England, in the time of Qyeen tlizabeth. 

Ticket Admission may be had, on Application at their 
Gallery, 6, “Pall Mall. 


flO ARTISTS.—The FIRST F LOOR | of a an 
excellent House in BERNERS-STREET, having a window 
suitable for an Artist's Painting Koom, with other conveniences, 
TO BE LET, either Furnished or Unfurnished.—Apply at 
‘0. 67, Berners-street ; or to Mr. Hullah, House Agent, No. 6, 
Vere-street. 


OTTAGE by the SEA, Hants.—TO BE LET, 

FURNISHED or UN FURNISHED. agenteel DET ACHED 
RESIDENCE, with good Garden, and with or without Chaise- 
house and Stable, and within 4 hours’ Preaed of London.—¥or 
further particulars apply at t the Office of Mr. Wm. Bromley, 
Solicitor, Gray's Inn-square. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. — Bitts 
and Apvertisements for the forthcoming Number, 
should be sent on or before WEDNESDAY, the 22rd instant. 
1. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, No. 62, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields.—Inventors eg bo are informed, that a PRO- 
SPECTUS, containin, ach pental information as to securing 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PATENTS, and protection of De- 
signs and Patterns, may be had (gratis) on application to Mr. 
Alexander Prince, No, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields, who will b 
happy to advise intending Patentees as to the most economic a | 

















course to pursue, 





MANSIONS | of ‘ENGL AND, | 





tectura, cum notis Polen, 8 vols.—Maii Scriptcrum Veterum, 
3 vols.—Roberts's _Myster ie and Marrow of the Bible, 2 vols.— 

Rapin and ‘Vindal’s England, 4 tom. —D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 
3 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon a_ Bail i fies 2 vols.—Platonis Opera 
Bekkeri, 11 vols.—Diodori Siculi—Bibliothece Historia, 11 vols. 
calf—Oratores Attici a Dobson, L.p. 16 vols.—Stewart's Philoso- 
phic al Works, 4 vols. calf—Baily on Annuitles—Seott' s Waver- 
ey Novels, 42 vols. calf extra ; 3 ke. 


And on THU RSDAY, March 24, 

A Large Collection of BOOKS in Quires and 
Boards, among which are several valuable Remainders, com- 
prising A History of the English Stage, from the Rest poe in 
1660 to 1820, 5 vols.—Cousin Geoffrey, by Hook, 3 vols.— 
Sharks, by Capt. Glascock, 3 vols.—Doctrina Copularum Ling. 
Latine a Allen, and other Works by ditto—Hawker's Sailors” 
Pilgrim, and Sermons, with the Stereotype Plates—Conversa- 
tional Exercises on the Gospels; Ditto on the Corinthians, 
with the Stereotype Plates—Aliva's Murray's Introduction au 
Lecteur Francaise, with the Stereotype Plates; &c. &c. 


Preparing for Sale = 
An Extensive Assortment of NOVELS and 
ROMANCES, &c., containing all the best Works in that class of 
Literature. 


Messrs. S. & SON bez to state, tate, that they have received in- 
structions to Sell by Auction, “ 

The Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN, removing from his Town Residence to the 
Country; in which wi!l be found the Valuable Works in every 
branch of Literature, all in excellent condition. 

*,* | iberal accommodation offered on Property ; and lerge 
orsmall Collections fi Books, Prints, &c. promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition 


MODERN W a ~4 COLOUR DRAWINGS OF THE 


RY_FIRST CLASS. 

By Messrs. CHRIST he. & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
visttow St, a S-square, on WEDNESDAY, April 20, and 

ollowi ing @ ‘ 
XHE. First Part of the unique COLLECTION of 
PAINTINGS in WATE 4 COLOURS, by the most emi- 
nent English Artists. formed 
HENRY ASHLIN, E os 





and selected with distinguished taste and boundless liberality, 

chiefly from the easels of the Painters, and which have f formed 

the leading attractions of the Exhibitions of several succ essive 

years in the Galle b of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
u 


Among them will be found, Plymouth Sound, by Turner, R.A. 
— barles 1. on Horseback—A Prisoner, the noble work of F. 
Vaylor—The celebrated King Arthur—fridlington Pier, and 
Crowborough, and many other of the very finest wor ks of Copley 
Fielding, and first-rate works of | 
‘uitermo!e Hunt Nash 
© renwaees 1 <n Nestield 


. Le Pyne Wright. 
May he viewed two days aoe verecedine, and Cataloznes had.” 


CITY OF LICHFIELD. 
Mr. eeeeis has ine honour to, inform the public. that 
MO Y, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THUIL isbay, 
the Sex Sed, seek. ‘and 24th days of th ma praoete Month, 
will offer for SALE, on the Premises of the late ‘. W. 
GREENE, Esq. the WHOLE o ‘ of his 
L} BRARY, PRINTS, PICTURES, and 
DRAW INGS. The Library. consists of upwards of 2000 
Volumes, many of them of considerable scarcit y and value. 
The Prints comprise a large quanti ity of fine impressions after 
Claude, Kubens, Teniers, Vandyke, Vilkie, Wilson, and other 
eminent Ancient and Modern Masters. Among the Drawings 
and Pictures are Specimens by Paul Eri!l, Artois, Julio Romano, 
Rosa di Tivoli, Canaletti, Abraham Bloemart, &c. &e., » and a 
variety of others; particulars of which are expresse< Lin Cata- 
lozues, which may os had of Mr. Masters, 33, Alderssate-street, 
London; Mr. Lomax, Bookseller, and Mr. Hartis, the Auction- 





| eer, both of Lichfield, 
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HINESE DICTIONARY (Rev. R 
son’s), 6 vols. royal 4to, balf-calf, marble leaves, fine con- 
dition, printed in China, 1815-1522, 10 BE SOLD for Nine 
Guineas, at G. Glaisher’s, 27, Rathbone-place, Oxford-strect, 
Bookseller and Binde 


Tr. 
* A few other Chinese Works. 


OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


No, 2, Moorgate-street, London. 





ector: 
B. Royd, Es ko 
J. W. Suther and, Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
W. P. Craufurd, Esq. Geo. Webster, Esq. 


John Connell, Esq. 


Alex. Cockburn, Esq. 
Mark Boyd, Esa. 


John Mitchell, Esq. 
P. Robinson, Esq. 
Bankers—The Union tat of London, Moorgate-street, and 
Anzyibginse. Regent-street, pisneTs Pall. — East. 
au 


tanding Counsel—P. 
Ww Vebster, 


Selicitore—Mesere Pesken & ne poe _ Johnstone 
e Directors grant LETTERS oF CREDIT and BILLS at 


thirty days sight, upon SYDNEY and LAUNCESTON. Bills 
transmitted for collection. 
G. H. WRAY, Manager. 


By order of the Board, 
EDICAL, INVALID, ont GENERAL LIFE 








URA NCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSION. 
ARY INTEREST SoCtE *Y, 25, Pall Mall, Londe 
Dirccors— Thomas Coates, Esa. Benj. Phillips, ‘bea. FR. 
ward Doubleday, Esq. Charles Ric argon. F 


Geo. G. Hay, Esq. 
William Jealtresvn, ~ 
John M‘Kenzie, wan 

J. Parkinson, Esq. F 
Healthy Lives ass 


. Stevenson, E S.A. 
Alfred w addilove, dD. c. L. 
Robert C. Wylie, Esq. 


uu a > very moderate rates 
nsoun: iv oper at equitable rates, coloudabed on ori- 
ginal tables of the risk attendant upon disease. 
Annuities to Invalids ree on terms corresponding with the 
state of health. 
of the extra premium on unsound oy may remain as 
adebt onthe policy. Application to be made 
EDWARD POW ER. = 25, Pall Mall. 


LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above —~— after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
mium until 1859 inclusive.—Particulars ma 9 had at the 
office, No. 12, ‘Chatham, place, Blackfriars, Loudon 
Japital 500,000/. 
ustees—William Butterworth Bayley, Esq 
Henry peccken, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Jo ba Cazenove, Secretary. 


“i 7 r . 
QoorrisH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
Y.—Chief London Office, 419, West Strand. 
Instituted 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
LIFE ASSURANCE.—Notwit oy the very low rates of 
Premium .enaeaes by this Corporation, the Directors have been 
ne he care exercised in the admission 
of ad to make additions for the last seren years, averaging no 
less than fourteen per cent. on the sums insured. For exemple: 
the additions made to Policies of 1000/. each, vary from 133/. 7s. 6d. 
to 1481. 17s. 6d. according to the age at entry—a result, it is be- 
Reved, far vans favourable to the Assured than any other Com- 
Pref has hitherto accomplished. A printed Statement, contain- 
ng full particulars of this large Bonus, may be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. The next division of Life Protits will 
take place in December, 1846, being an interval of fre years; 
and persons entering before the Ist of August next, will enjoy one 
year's additional rating, and rank at neat division of profits for 
Ave complete years. 
Specimen of the Rates for Assuring 10° . P entitling the party to 
participate in the Pr 















Age. | 4 50 

pein! Bele? s sla Rela e ols tals 479 
Persons not wishing to participate are charged on a lower 
scale. Forms of Proposals may be bad at the — No. 449, 

West Strand, and No. 73, King W illiam-strect, Cit 


MI" it Secretary. 

COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, against FIRE and on LIVES 
Institute 1824, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
ondon Offices, 
No. 449, West Strand, and 78, King William-street, City. 

FIRE INSURANCES’ EFFECTED at the usual’ Reduced 
Rates, and Policies may be transferred to this Office without 
extra cha 








e,and on terms very Covguenbls to the Assured. 
No. 449, West Strand, F. SMITH, Secretary. 
arch, 1842. 





OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, 50, Baatished ish Piccadilly. 


s and Directors 
a the Duke of | Rutland Sir F rederic k A. Roe, Bart. 





enr 
The a ee of Noqihempten. pad —_ M.D. 
The Rt. § rd Northwick.| Andrew — _ 
‘The Hon. Col. Parker. | George Pr 


Sir John Osborn, B: 
Sir R. Duckworth ‘King, 
Glynne Earle Welb by. y,,Esq.M 
e advan to the public by the above Offices are 
such as result oy a course of uninterrupted prosperity—the 
ply OO a and economical management for a period of 
At the present time so many establishments exist, viein 


Frederick Ba uire, “ts 
Bart. | &e. Saute - 





with 
each other in the profession of tonatin, to the public, which nu- 
merous failures an h of industrious 


n to 
‘amilies have proved to be fallacious, that the Directors think 
they = 4 best discharge their duty to the Proprietors and to the 
Public b: my statement of the advantages which have been 


Th att FIRE OFFICE h 1 

e as not on ttled all cl 
with promptitude and liberality, but has, from its first eetablieh: 
ment, made 7 a to the Insured.—These amount at the 


Piihe PROVIDENT. LIFE 

e j OFFICE has at h t 

period divided the whole of the profits, subject to A = 

pS ing a ey part only. y. among v1 ee red. The benefits 
secured to le: insured in t 

brit oy Tete alive sured in this Office, may be judged of 

















No, of | & &| Bonuses in | — in} Bouusin | Total of | Sum 
Policy. <| {813 & 1820./1827 & 1934.) 1841. Bouuses, (lusured. 
£. 8. d. | £. te ea | 
109 37; 22111 2 387 1110 |604 O 4, 1213 3 4) & 
430 38 90 159 3 0 |248 6 4) 49713 3| 1000 
435 36 237°20«1 506 1 6 |744 19 6| 1509 1 1) 3000 
492 46) 105 15 9 197 16 2 |29915 11| 604 7 10 | 1000 
515 3 7213 1 13413 7 |208 1 1) 411 7 9 1000 
982 39! 167 8 6 326 8 G6 (480 710) 974 410 2000 





JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


R. Morri-| | 


ELICAN LIFE 1 INSURANC E OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, a 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


179; ect 
Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. p se; Sie W ’. Heyzate, Bart. and Ald. 


W, Stanley Clarke, Esa. F.R.S. Kirkninn D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John C ‘oope, Ese 


Jenshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William C Stine ‘Esq. F.R.S. (J. “Petty Muspratt, E: 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | Geoee: Shum Storey, Esq. 


William Davis, Esq. |C, Haw 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthe ow 
R. Tucker, Secretary. 
The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 


Tables verified by the actual experience of the office fur upwards 
of forty years. 


pden Turner, Esq. 
Whiting, Esq. 


- 


nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return System. 

The Assured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with ‘this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible Lody of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 

‘ospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Are ents of the Company appointed 
in every principal Town in the iuxdom. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Ba 


nk. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY :— 





Low rates of Premium. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300.001. the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,0001. per annum, yearly i increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other avatlable 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
yO of the Company. 

he Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured, end the stability of the 
Company, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100. 











Age. | For Five Years, For Seven Years.! Term of Lift. 
25 £103 £107 £115 1 
30 1 10 21 119 10 
45 1 7 1” 9 347 
50 11611 119 0 319 3 
60 310 5 315 5 6 010 





In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 

A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 





R. CRIVELLI having had several applications 

for his former Progressive Exercises on the Art of Sing- 
ing, begs to inform his Friends and the Public, that Ais present 
Work contains all the former Exercises on a larger scale, furm- 
ing a complete system for the developement of the Vocal Organ, 
and cultivation of the Human voice. This Work contains - 
pages of Observations, Scales, E xercises, and Solteggius, the re- 
sult of thirty years study and experieac e in this difhcult branch 
of the Art ; and may be had of Mr. Crivelli, at his residence. 





No. 71, Upper Norton- -street, and at all the principal Music- 
sellers. Price lJ. 4s. 
R. KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE., 


The Publishers of this Work have to announce that the Sr- 
conp Votume will appear on the Ist of April. The itastion 
will then be continued Monthly. ‘This delay of the Second Volume 
does not arise from any accidental circumstances, or from any 
want of preparation in the Editor, but has been arranged with 
the intention ‘hat the Printing may be in advance, so that the 
Monthly Volumes may not be unduly burried either in the 
Press or in the hands of the Binder—the Publishers feelin 
anxious that in these departments this Edition may be presente 
to the Subscribers in a manner worthy the extensive support 
which it has already receive 
Second Volume will “contain, A_Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, the Taming of the Shrew, the Merchant of Venice, 
Much Ado about Nothing, and the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
with Critical and Explanatory Notices and Illustrations, form- 
ing in quantity as much as two-fifths of the Volume. 

Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate street. 


ELEGANT EASTER GIFT, 
HE DAUGHTERS of ENGLAND: 
their Position in Society, Character, and Responsibilities, 
by Mrs. ELLI ‘. Author of * The Women of England,’ is now 
ready. Cloth, 10. 
* Its purity, its “morality, its integrity. are all unblemished ; 
and no parent or friend can place a book like!y to be followed by 


more worthy i impressions, in the hands of any of ‘ The Daughters 
of England.’ "—The Metropolitan. 








2. 
MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK. | 
The Slave States of America. By James S. 


Buckingham, Esq., was published on the 16th inst., in 2 8vo. 
vols, illustrated with Engravings on Steel. Price 1d. 11s. 6d. 


Lancashire, its History, Legends, and Manufac- 
tures. In Monthly Parts, at 2s. each containing 4 highly-finished 
Engravings on Steel, and Wood Engravings in addition, Part 4 
will be issued on the 3ist instant. 

‘isher, Son & Co. Newgate-street, London. 


RE-ISSUE OF DR. ADAM CLARKE’S BIBLE AND 
COMMENTARY. 
On SATURDAY NEXT will be published, in imp. 8vo. embracing 
all the learned and judicious Emendations and Corrections of 
the Author, Part I. price 2s.,and also Vol. I. price 21s. in cloth, 
seth and VERY ACCURATE EDITION 
ADAM CLARKE’S COMMENTARY on the 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
Conditions of Publication.—A Part will be published every Fort- 
night until the whole is completed, in Sixty Parts, at 2s. each. 
Also, for the convenience of Families, an a in Volumes 
every Three LL bound in cloth. Vols. I. and II. at 24s. 
each; Vols. Lil. to VI. at 20s. each. The W ork i is printed so as 
to bind i in Six Volumes; may be depended on for correctness, 
the Doctor having the whole ready for press a short time before 
ne Gea, and in that finished state it is now presented to the 
public. 
Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to 
apply to the Publisher, or to the Bookseller they are in the habit 
of dealing with in their own neighbourhood. 
London: published by assignment of che _ Executors of Dr. 
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This s day, 2nd edition, enlarged, an a with additional Plate, 


HE OLD RED ‘SANDSTONE; 
Walks in an ~ Fiel 
“ll bl de t a ene 
semble que de toute part le_ terrain dévonien ac 
nouvelle importance. M h Miller veone so ‘hire connaee 
en détail, dans un joli A. 4... Theirs * The C ted S me 
toutes les richesses que ce terrain renferme yt les e 
Cromarty. Le premier, il a découvert ces fossiles de forme 
bizarre, acaractéres hét érogénes, que, l'on a tantét voulu Tanger 
parmi les Tortues, tantét parmi les Crustacés, et que quelques 
naturalistes ont méme pris pour de grands Coléoptéres aquati 
ques, et dont je crois avoir reconnu la véritable nature, “ 
rangeant parmi les poissons, od ils forment un genre 
jai désigné sous le nom de Pterichthys.”"—AcGassiz. 
Edinburgh; John Jobnstone ; London, R. Groombridge, 


or, Nery 


nviroes de 





~anonnasiaiiae 
This day is published, demy 8vo. cloth, illustrated with Twenty, 
five highly-finished Plates, printed’ and tinted the colour * 
nature, and with numerous Woodcuts, price 30s., a History 
RITISH SPONGES and LITHOPHYTES, 
By GRoace JOHNSON, M.D. 
Author of * The History of British + a ; 

To which the eee Fedioans forms a Companion. Only sap 
copies are printed. Since the publication of the author's * Hig 
tory of British Zoophytes,’ in 1838, he has been actively en, 
in collecting and arranging the materials of the present vo 
He then irvited the co-operation of Naturalists and C. ollectors to 

aid him in his undertaking, and his preface contains acknow! 

ments of specimens and communications received from 
parts of our coasts. He has thus been enabled to lay before the 
reader a far more complete manual than his own unaided labours 
could possibly have produced. The early portion of the work 
contains a résumé of all that bes been written on the subject, 
from Aristotle to the present tim 

e plates c omprise several hundred figures, and are engraved 
by, Lizars, of Edinburgh. 

Highley. 32, Fleet-street, London; W. 


H. Lizars, x 
Cary & Co. Dublin. isare, Rainham 





Houlston & Stoneman, “ Eperonesten-euw, have ready for 


Wy ERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDI- 


“— Part III. price 9d. 
And will have realy with the Magazines, 

WAV ERLEY NOVELS, FOUR SHILLING EDITION, 

Vol. 13. THE PIRATE. 


THE SAME, 4s. stitched. 


Also, 
I. SCOTT'S NAPOLEON. New Edition, 12. cloth. 
Il. SCOTT'S POETRY. New Edition, lM. cloth; and 
1. 11s. 6d. half-bound moroce 


0. 
Ill. SCOTT'S — E. New Edition, lJ. cloth; and 11. 8%. 
half-bound moro: 
WORKS. 


. SC —- 
a a Ws OF A GRANDFATHER. New Edition, 3 vols. 


2l. 2, clo 
Vi “TE COOK'S CRACLE. A New Edition. 
Vil. MRS. DALG — COOKERY. A New Edition. 
a few di 


PE :OPLE S EDI TION, complete, price 2s. 


‘PROSE New Edition, 3 vols 


Ww AV E RL EY, 





ILL USTRATIONS oe SCOTTISH MUSIC AND SONG, 


w Edition of the 
COTS MUSIC: AL MUSEUM ; consisting of 


kK upwards of Six Hundred Songs, with the Orixinal Music 


and pg names for the Pianoforte. Originally published - 
JAMES JOHN 


Accompanied with oeoreee Notes an 
Illustrations ay ithe LYRIC POETRY and MUSIC of SCOT- 
LAND, by the late WILLIAM STENHOUSE and Others. In 


6 vols. avo. price 2/ 12s. 6d. bound in cloth, with Fac-simile of a 
curious Letter from Kobert Burns to the original Publisher. 

“IT will venture to prophecy, that to future aves your publica- 
tion will be the text- book and standard of Scottish song and 
mus ic. Wey oa from Robert Bur? s to the Compiler. 





William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
2, Pall. Mall, London. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
This Series of Works is illustrated hy more than 1.700 Engrav- 

ings: all the Species have been drawnand engraved underthe 
immediate ins ection. af oo ae = oom — est Artists have 
been employe ge e 9 

HISTORY ‘of “BRI T ISH. FOREST TREES, 
Indigenous and Introduced. 
By PRIDEAUX JOHN SELBY, Esq. of Twizell. 

Ten Monthly Parts, at 2v. Gd. each, will complete the work, 
which will form one handsome volume, corre-ponding with 
Mr. Bell's History of British Quadrupeds. 28s. 
Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Birds. Vol. I. 
285. Vol. II. 35s.; and Parts 26, 27, 28, and 29, 2s, 6d. each. 
Mr. Bell's History of British Reptiles. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Yarrell’s History of British Fishes. 2 vols, 32. 
Mr. Forbes’s History of British Starfishes. 145s. 


Mr. Jones’s General Outline of the Animal King- 

=, 38s. 

* A few c exles of each have heen printed on Senge paper. 
n Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row 








ew Burlington-street. March 19. 1842. 
R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS :— 
I. 
NEW PERIODICAL WORK 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES OF WATER RLOO.” 
In Monthly Parts, (not to exceed Eighteen ) price One Shilling 
each, with Characteristic Engravings by Dick Kiteat. the First 
Part to appear with the Magazines at the end of March, 
THE FORTUNES OF 
HECTOR O’°HALLORAN. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. 
Author of Wild Sports of the West,’ &c. 


2. The WARD of THORPE COMBE: a Novel. By Mrs 

TROLLOPE, Author of * The Widow Barnaby, &c. 3 vols. 

3. NARRATIVE of the SECOND : AMPAIGN in CHINA. 
y KEITH STEWART MAUCKENZIE, Esq, lae Mil: tary Se- 

coun to the Commander-in-Chbief. 1 vol. post 8vo. 

4. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs. Gors, 

Author of ‘The Dowager,’ &c. 3 vols. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
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Adam Clarke, for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapsid 
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Memoirs of Michael Thomas Sadler, M.P. Se. 
Seeley & Burnside. . 
A history of the life of Mr. Sadler, says his 
biographer, must be a mere record of his opinions 
and writings; and the attempting such a record 
resupposes that those opinions are matters of 
ublic interest, sufficient to fix attention on the 
authority from which they emanated. In this 
supposition we cannot accompany the author 
yery far; so much indeed has Mr. Sadler dis- 
appeared from the field of actual debate, that we 
think it necessary to remind some of our readers 
that he was the once celebrated member for 

Newark, and opponent of Malthus. 

The parliamentary career of Mr. Sadler was 
eminently contentious; and the ardour of his 
temperament, the greatness of the reputations 
he attacked, and the support he gave to a party, 
bestowed upon him, for a time, a place and a 
consideration, which he was not destined long 
tomaintain. From this fact we are not inclined 
to deduce a rigorous inference, that he was | 
merely what is vulgarly called a nine days’ 
wonder; that his opinions were all fallacies; or 
that he has left no impression, for good or for 
eyil, behind him, on popular opinion. Neither, 
on the other hand, can we admit that he was 
the victim purely of his exaggerated importance 
during a moment, or that the oblivion which is 
fast gathering round his name is not very mainly 
attributable to the unsoundness of his philoso- 
phy. It is enough for our present purpose, if 
we candidly avow that the work before us has 
engaged our notice, not so much on account of 
the opinions advanced, as for the phasis of 
humanity which is offered in the person and 
position of its hero. 

The history of Mr. Sadler is soon told. The 
son of a country gentleman, and educated in the 
country, he seems to have been tolerably well 
grounded in classical literature and modern lan- 
guages, as well as in mathematics; so that his 
boyish attainments were superior to those of 
the ordinary debutants in our public schools, for 
which, it appears, he had been destined. His 
schoolmaster, however, pleased with his talents 
and disposition, retained him near himself, and 
he thus lost that early acquaintance with the 
world, which probably was among the circum- 
stances most wanting to his success as a poli- 
tician. His subsequent reading was self-selected, 
and his mind being of “ an imaginative and en- 
thusiastic order,” he addicted himself to poetry, 
versified the Psalms, and ultimately attached 
himself to the followers of Westley. At twenty 
years of age he entered into trade at Leeds, but 
seems to have left the labouring oar to his part- 
ner; and “ literature and poetry never lost their 
hold on his mind.” He became a frequent con- 
tributor to a leading north-country journal of tory 
politics, and entered largely into the municipal ad- 
ministration of his town. When the agitation of 
the Catholic question was resumed, he was thus 
enabled to take a very decided part in opposition 
to the claims of that sect. Accordingly, when, 
upon the Duke of Wellington’s and Mr. Peel’s 

esire to pass a repeal act, Sir W. Clinton retired 
from the seat he had held for Newark, the Duke 
of Newcastle adopted Mr. Sadler for his succes- 
sor; and backed “by the advice and the assist- 
ance” of that potentate, he defeated Serj. Wilde 

Y 4 majority of 214. His connexion, as a linen- 
merchant, with Belfast, where he ultimately 
resided, explains the interest which Mr. Sadler 
afterwards took in Irish affairs; and is the only 
other incident necessary to record, as an ante- 
cedent in the estimate of his intellectual cha- 


It is sufficient to run over these particulars in 
Mr. Sadler’s story, to see in them the causes of 
his opinions, of his course of public life, and of 
the questions he selected for } weet nor is 
it too much perhaps to say, that in them lie also 
the causes of what (with all due respect to his 
biographer) we must call his failure. His poetic 
temperament and religious ardour tended power- 
fully to disturb a sober exercise of the Togical 
faculty, and to submit the stringency of argu- 
ment, in his mind, to the disturbing influence of 
passion and of enthusiasm. This natural defect 
seems to have been but imperfectly corrected by 
the practical business of life. Mr. Sadler was 
a merchant, not a manufacturer; and there- 
fore never in his own person felt the difficulties 
which embarrassed production; either those 
arising out of great political questions, or such 
as had reference to the internal regulation of 
the factory. In the excitements, moreover, of 
municipal life, and the associations to which 
it led, we find a confirming cause of those 
party prejudices and uncharitable narrownesses, 
which, during his youth, had been part and 
parcel of country-gentleman life. It is among 
the worst consequences attendant on a monopoly 
of franchise, that it creates interests and engen- 
ders heats, depraving the conscience and souring 
the temper of all who come within the elec- 
tioneering sphere; and it is curious to observe 
how, in the question of Catholic Emancipation, 
religious ol became united with this corrupt 
spirit, in the pursuit of a common object. Such 
a combination, although, in the person of Mr. 
Sadler, it never thoroughly extinguished the 
strong instinct of humanity, so far influenced his 
| thoughts and feelings, as to make him a sort of 
| double man. Although, therefore, nothing can 
seem at first sight more inconsistent than such 
an alliance as he exhibited between strong sym- | 
pathy for human suffering and a furious hostility | 
against the political rights of the 





weak, a} 
candid observer must feel bound, on reflection, | 
to admit, that it was no more than natural; | 
and that his opinions were honest and un- 
affected. We can thus only explain to our- 

selves why the man who pitied so intensely the 
sufferings of the factory children, and fought so 
vigorously for the cottage gardens of the agricul- 
tural labourer, could not trace the condition of 
the poor beyond the coarser and more obvious 
second causes; and we can understand how that 
person, whose heart bled for the starving Irish, 
was blinded to the mass of evil cloaked beneath 
the orange mantle of the Protestant lords of the 
soil. 

There is, perhaps, in the very intensity of feeling, 
that stirred up all Mr. Sadler’s blood in behalf 
of the oppressed factory child, a sufficing reason 
why he should turn his thoughts exclusively to 
a legislative abatement of that crying evil, with- 
out condescending to investigate its remoter 
causes; and the very purity and ardour of his 
devotional feelings, begetting a respect amount- 
ing to veneration for law and for authority, must 
have strengthened him in the erroneous supposi- 
tion that an act of parliament is omnipotent. 
Thus, too, we explain the weakness which, while 
it accused the landed interest of stealing the 
common from the goose, and the garden from 
the cottage, believed in a legislative remedy to 
be obtained from the very parties it sought to 
correct. Why, however, do we urge this line 
of argument? not to justify Mr. Sadler, (for we 
really believe his character has ceased to occupy 
public attention,) but because he belonged to a 
numerous class; and it is of primary importance 
that class intellects should be better understood ; 
and by being so, should be more easily merged 
in a national common-sense. 





Tacter, 


at legislation, and the arguments he uses, 
there reigns one common defect—an inappre- 
hensiveness of the force of consequence, or, in 
commoner speech, of where the shoe pinches; 
and this defect also seems closely connected 
with his ardent disposition. A cooler head— 
a head less under the influence of an excite- 
able heart—could hardly have failed to discover 
that the abject poverty lying at the bottom 
of the factory case, could not be removed 
by his proposed legislation; or to have antici- 
ge what in fact has occurred, that legislation, 
y driving the children from the factory, must 
throw them upon some other means of bread, 
still less remunerative or eligible. The true 
fruits of his effort will not be found in the re- 
formed factory, but in the mines, where a part, 
at least, of the dislocated poor took refuge, and 
where -whatever hardships they undergo are 
buried from popular sight and sympathy, deep 
in the bowels of the earth. Of this fact there 
will, ere long, be lamentable evidence brought 
before the public. 

Thus, also, in Mr. Sadler's eagerness to over- 
throw the Malthusian theory, as something in 
itself irreligions, and in its presumed tendencies 
cruel and inhuman, he lost sight of the main 
truth, that the labour market is governed, like 
all others, by the ratio of supply to demand; 
and of the fact, that the supply was then exces- 
sive. This was a condition wholly independent 
of Malthus’s theory; and the importance which 
should have attached to that theory depended 
chiefly upon its tendency to seize upon the public 
imagination, and to lead inquiry away from social 
and political causes, more important, because 
more manageable. Whatever may be the natural 
law of increase, it is a general fact in history, 
that population, in every condition of density, 
has pressed against the means of subsistence, 
through the ignorance of governments or of the 
people themselves. Nay, ceteris paribus, the 
scantier the population, the smaller 1s the indivi- 
dual's power to wrestle with the elements; and 
the very object of social unicn is increased pro- 
duction. It is thus that while true civilization 
developes all men’s resources, and tends to esta- 
blish a healthy balance between population and 
production, corrupted civilization, by crippling 
industry and monopolizing wealth, diminishes 
individual power, and imposes the preventive 
check of vice and starvation, so as ultimately to 
render the last condition of man worse than the 
first. The Malthusian theory, (ill understood as 
it was, because ill developed,*) by inculcating 
that evil was inevitable, reconciled honest and 
good men tc political abuses which were placed 
within their control. It thus produced a sort of 
political quietism, that was acting injuriously on 
the interests of the country. Whatever, then, 
may be the truth concerning that vexata questio, 
the real ratio of increase, there can be little 
reasonable doubt that Mr. Sadler’s vehement 
handling of the matter produced a certain degree 
of good in the then state of opinion. 

It is, we have said, the leading defect of Mr. 
Sadler’s views, that they overlook the true diffi- 
culties of his case. The warm-hearted and 
honest sympathy which he felt for the working 
classes was thus all expended on second causes 
and the accidents of the issue; the trifling and 
ineffectual remedies for which he struggled were’ 
a place in a workhouse,—a cottage garden,—a 
law to regulate factory hours: in the name of 
the prophet—figs. This affords a useful lesson 
to that large class of one-sided philosophers 
who are always so ready to thrust upon the 
world their crude panaceas. Political science is 





* The force of the argument, (properly considered) led 
precisely the other way: if population tends, per se, to 





Through the whole of Mr. Sadler’s efforts 


become excessive, the more necessity for abating abuses. 
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not so much on the surface, that all who run 
may read. Unhappily, even the strongest and 
most penetrating intellects are not always equal 
to grasp the whole series of causes and effects ; 
so that it is no valid objection against the hap- 
came reforms, that when tried, they may have 

een found defective on some unforeseen point, 
and calling for revision and amendment. 

It would have required a far more penetrating 
and philosophic spirit than is evinced in the 
writings of Mr. Sadler, to gain for him the last- 
ing attention of the public. In those writings, 
as in many others of the same class which have 
obtained a temporary notoriety, we find a uni- 
form march of thought, beginning with a com- 
ge effort to clear the author’s way before 

im from all obstructions and incumbrances. 
Position after position is turned, non-cause after 
non-cause is exposed and exploded; every 
sentence leads the reader nearer and nearer to 
the true knot of the question ;—but at last, when 
the road is opened, and the point of attack seems 
looming into sight, the would-be legislator flies 
off at a tangent, and passes the real difficulty 
unnoticed, to arrive at a remedy false in theory 
and contemptible in practice. 

It is, however, consoling to humanity that 
good dispositions are rarely unprofitable to so- 
ciety, when honestly and vigorously brought 
into action. Mr. Sadler's arguments may be as 
weak, and his remedies as futile as we have 
stated; and yet by fixing public attention upon 
positive evils, and exposing the sore places in 
our social system, he has imposed a valuable 
check upon individual hardness and cruelty, and 
taught the selfish pursuer of a base expediency 
the danger of criminal abuse. Nay, he = done 
more: by rousing the attention of those who 
slept over evils that had become routine, he 
acted on the consciences of the benevolent, and 
produced among the more respectable profiters 
by wrong a disposition to inquire, and, in some 
instances, to go before the spirit of legislative 
reform. One trace, and that no unimportant 
one, Mr. Sadler has left behind him. He has 
awakened in the popular apprehension a keener 
sense of the sufferings and of the wrongs of the 
labouring poor; he has brought the limits be- 
tween the rights of labour and of property into 
a more profitable discussion; and thus he has 
done more to popularize wholesome reforms, 
‘than many who have fought directly in behalf 
of them. 

As to mere matter of criticism, there is little 
in the biography before us that merits canvass ; 
for we do not think the volume will meet with 
any extensive notice from the public. We are 
bound, however, to reprove the narrow spirit in 
which it is compiled. That the author should 
offer his hero to us in the light of a perfect Her- 
cules to cleanse the Augean stable of society, 
that he should propose his opinions as the per- 
fect embodiment of wisdom, and his arguments 
as destroying and crushing every opponent, is 
perhaps entitled to some excuse ; but the heap- 
ing unmeasured abuse upon all adversaries, the 
habitual exclamation of knave and fool, is utterly 
unjustifiable. Something of this tendency is 
discoverable in Mr. Sadler himself; and one 
knows not whether to smile or weep at the exhi- 
bition of a humane spirit thus stained with party 
and sectarian hate. The thing itself is not diffi- 
cult to explain in the present instance—it is a 
pure result of the provincial position of the man. 
Placed, during the early part of life, out of the 
world’s eye and notice, Mr. Sadler had _pro- 
bably few opportunities for measuring himself 
with others. Hence, overweening conceit of his 
own powers and his own opinions; and thence 
a natural leaning to —— the wisdom or the 
honesty of every man who presumed to adopt 
and to act upon other views. In confirmation, 


whose arguments were too subtle for his grasp. 





in the Woods,’ &c. T. Miller. 


come to us. 


ing is almost wholly overlooked) ; even his pla- 
giarisms, if they deserve to be so called, are en- 
veloped in an assimilating atmosphere of fancy, 


love than the appropriations of poverty or cu- 
pidity ; and when his own voice speaks, it speaks 
—if not diamonds and pearls—at least daisies 
and primroses,—at least natural flowers. 

The man who has struggled upwards from 
the mephitic depths of poverty and neglected 
education,—who has worked out a destiny for 
himself, according to his manhood, and not ac- 
cording to cireumstance,—this man must possess 
some, at least, of the qualities of genius. A 
firm unswerving faith in the ideal, a stout- 
| hearted energy in pursuing it, and a mind rich 
|in the varied faculties which are indispensable 
| conditions of such faith and such energy, these 
are, of necessity, his ; and of these there is bright 
evidence in the small volume before us, which 
contains a collection of poems from time to time, 
contributed to the periodicals, with some new 
and beautiful additions. Mr. Miller’s power lies 
in descr:ption,— not certainly the highest poetic 
walk, but yet one which brings to light, sooner 
| than any other, a deficiency of imaginative viva- 
| city in the writer. Poetry, even in describing, 
must concern itself with something more than 
mere description ; it must appeal to the senti- 
ments, as well as to the perceptive faculties, else 
it is not poetry. 

The volume opens worthily with ‘The Happy 
Valley,’ which we quoted from the Friendship’s 
Offering for 1841 (Athen. No. 681), a picture 
grouped and coloured with rare artistical skill, 
' Which displays a grace of fancy and a glowing 

happiness of diction that will bear comparison 
| with almost any modern productions of the same 
| class. ‘The Summer Morning’ is another beau- 

tiful poem, though somewhat overwrought and 
| encumbered with conccits. It is new to us, and 
we shall, therefore, quote from it:— 








No print of sheep-track yet hath crushed a flower; 

The spider’s woof with silvery dew is hung 

As it was beaded ere the daylight hour: 

The hooked bramble just as it was strung, 

When on each leaf the Night her crystals flung, 

Then hurried off, the dawning to elude; 

Before the golden-beaked blackbird sung, 

Or ere the yeilow-brooms, or gorses rude, 
fad bared their armed heads in lowly gratitude. 

* « * * 

As yet no busy insects buzz about, 

No fairy thunder o’er the air is rolled: 

The drooping buds their crimson lips still pout ; 

Those stars of earth, the daisies white, unfold, 
And soon the buttereups will give back ‘* gold for gold.” 


“Wark! hark! the lark” sings ‘mid the silvery blue, 
Behold her flight, proud man! and lowly buw. 

She seems the first that does for pardon sue, 

As though the guilty stain which lurks below 

| Wad touched the flowers that drooped above her brow; 
When she all night slept by the daisies’ side ; 
| 

| 





And now she soars where purity doth flow, 
Where new-born light is with no sin allied, 
And pointing with her wings, heavyenward our thoughts 
would guide. > 
In belted gold the bees with ‘* merry march” 
Through flowery towns go sounding on their way: 
| They pass the red-streak’d woodbine’s sun-stain’d arch, 
| And onward glide through streets of sheeted May, 
| Nor till ihey reach the summer roses stay, 
| Where maiden-buds are wrapt in dewy dreams, 
| Drowsy through breathing back the new-mown hay, 
' That rolls its fragrance o’er the fringéd streams,— 
Mirrors in which the Sun now decks his quivering beams. 
| * * * * 


we need but refer to his unmeasured and never- 
failing abuse of the political economists, whose 
doctrines he very evidently misunderstood, and 


Poems. By Thomas Miller, author of ‘A Day 


A new volume by Thomas Miller is always wel- 
There is a freshness in his poetry 
which stamps it as the offspring of fine impulses 
and natural feelings; he writes con amore (to 
use a phrase so hackneyed that its deep mezn- 


which shows them to be rather the adoptions of 
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And there the hidden river lingering dreams, 
You scarce can see the banks which round it lie; 
That withered trunk, a tree, or shepherd seems, 
Just as the light or fancy strikes the eye. 
Even the very sheep, which graze hard by, 
So blend their fleeces with the misty haze, 
They look like clouds shook from the unsunned sky, 
Ere morning o’er the eastern hills did blaze :— ; 
The vision fades as they moye further on to graze. 
A chequered light streams in between the leaves, 
Which on the gteensward twinkle in the sun; 
The deep-voiced thrash his speckled bosom heaves, 
And like a silver stream his song doth run 
Down the low vale, edgéd with fir-trees dun. 
A little bird now hops beside the brook, 
* Peaking” about like an affrighted nun; 
And ever as she drinks doth upward look, 
Twitters and drinks again, then seeks her cloistered nook, 
* * 7 * 


Mark, how the merry bells ring o'er the vale, 
Now near, remote, or lost, just as it blows. 
The red cock sends his voice upon the gale, 
From the thatched grange his answering rival crows: 
The mill.maid o'er the dew-bathed meadow goes, 
Her tucked-up kirtle ever holding tight ; 
And now her song rings thro’ the green hedge-rows, 
Her milk-kit hoops glitter like silver bright :— 
I hear her lover singing somewhere out of sight. 
* o * * 


The leaves “drop, drop,” and dot the crispéd stream 
So quick, each circle wears the first away; 
Far out the tufted bulrush seems to dream, 
And to the ripple nods its head alway; 
The water-flags with one another play, 
Bowing to every breeze that blows between, 
While purple dragon-flies their wings display: 
The restless swallow’s arrowy flight is seen, 
Dimpling the sunny wave, then lost amid the green. 
Of a different stamp, but hardly inferior in 
beauty, is the poem ‘ To Mary.’ 
Oh Mary ! I was thinking, now, 
How time hath past away, since we 
First owned our love beneath the bough 
Of that wide-spreading old oak tree. 
” 7 * * 


Remember you the rushing Weir, 
That threw its foam-bells at our feet? 
Making a holy murmur there— 
A mournful sound—yet, oh, how sweet! 
Your hand, dear Mary, was in mine— 
We saw the water-lilies move ; 
And when our fingers dared to twine, 
We felt the thrill of youthful love. 
Have you forgot the village-chime 
That sounded through the listening wood, 
Ringing o’er beds of fragrant thyme, 
Which rose, like ingense, where we stood; 
And saw the bending wild-flowers close 
Their sleepy eyes upon the dew, 
Sinking, unhushed, in soft repose, 
Beneath a sky of cloudless blue ? 
Remember you, how twilight grey 
Stole o'er us ere we were aware? 
You harkening to that blackbird’s lay, 
While I stood watching your long hair, 
With which the wanton night-breeze played, 
Baring your neck of veincd snow, 
And waving wide both curl and braid, 
Like silken banners to and fro. 
Ifave you forgot how deep you sighed ?— 
Mary, that night I marked you weil,— 
My own within my breast had died, 
Like sighs heaved in some soundless cell: 
I wished them not to reach your ear, 
But when your own white bosom raised, 
Mine swelled above the rushing Weir, 
And then—upon your face I gazed. 
Your deep blue eyes, my girl, met mine ; 
A moment they but deigned to rest, 
Then turned to where the stars did shine, 
Then sank abashed upon your breast. 
Our hands closed of their own accord, 
The waters sang along the shore, 
We stood, but neither spake a word— 
We ne'er were mute so long before. 

* ~ * 7 — 
We heard the clock at midnight sound— 
We stood amid the moonlight pale, 
For then our tongues a theme had found ; 
We gazed upon the outstretched vale ; 
Our fancies built a cottage there— 
The spot 1 yet remember well, 
*Twas in a glen beside the Weir, 
And we had called it ** Primrose Dell.” 


There is a truth—a poet’s truth—about this 
simple little poem, which deserves a place beside 
Coleridge's ‘ Tale of Love,’ and Wolf's beautiful 
stanzas, ‘If I had thought thou couldst have 
died.’ These three poems spring from minds 
essentially different—yet how true the unisoa 
between them! But we must conclude. The 
little volume is a refreshing episode in the Win- 
ter’s Tale, with which Paternoster Row has this 
year favoured us; and we have quoted enough 
to recommend the work to all to whom a bright 





intellect is no less grateful than a bright heaven. 
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— . ct . . . 
Kugler’s Hand-Book: of Italian Painting. 
{Second Notice.) 
Ove first paper on Dr. Kugler’s volume did not 
ay a tithe of the particular notice due to it; nor 
can we now pay that tithe in full, but must offer 
the following remarks as a small commutation. 
Their length is sufficient, however, to prove our 
respect for the work, despite of their occasional 
freedom :— 

Questo tuo grido fara come vento 

Che le pid alte cime pik percuote, 

E cid non fa donor poco argomento.* 
Introductory Chapters, which are designed to form 
a foundation for the subsequent edifice, should 
consist, we take it, like every good foundation, 
of plain, solid materials, well-bottomed on a firm 
substratum, and well bonded together. Among 
all the chapters in this volume its introductory 
ones, Which comprise the fundamental principles 
of artistic criticism, seem to us the least coherent, 
stable, and sound. Dr. Kugler, we should guess, 
can have no very protuberant organ of construe- 
tiveness. His castle, if not built upon clouds 
or sands, is built upon rather too friable a rock, 
and is too much hewn out of it. ‘To be explicit, 
where his discussions are philosophic they are 
oftenest visionary, where most argumentative 
they seem most inconclusive, where deepest they 
do least towards fathoming. We shall give a 
few examples, which, by their connexion and 
arrangement, will also furnish out a brief analysis 
of the author's doctrine. 

He begins with a hypothesis as his corner- 
stone—that the early Christians “in the peculiar 
and hostile position which they were forced to 
assume against the heathen religion and its ful- 
lowers, they at first allowed no representation 
whatever of holy subjects ;” that “ Art generally 
was considered as the servant, nay, even as the 
pillar of idolatry ;” that “ it appeared the en- 
courager alike of heathenism and moral depra- 
vity. Artists who wrought images of the gods 
were regarded as messengers and servants of 
Satan.” All these premises are laid down for 
the purpose of showing good cause why the early 
Christians offered a “determined opposition to 
the exercise of imitative art” (p. 2 and 3). Yet 
in the teeth of these fine arguments is stated the 
simple fact which overturns them all—early 
Christian paintings of the Catacombs! However, 
he proceeds, as from an axiom, to deduce (p. 4) 
that therefore early Christian Art was, through 
its “horror of the direct representation of holy 
subjects,” limited to the syimbolical, i. e. to re- 





presentations of the cross, the dove, the lamb, 
the monogram of Christ, &. Yet he contends | 
(and with justice, p. 12,) that Christ Aimse/f is | 
represented in the catacomb of St. Calixtus! He | 
does not fix a higher date for this painting than | 
the fourth century, but this is high enough for | 
early Christians; “ of the earliest time” are his 
words. Besides, had that “ horror” he magnifies, 
ever been so great, ages would not have dispelled | 
it, while by his doctvine it must have vanished, 
dream-like, at once. Rumohr (Jtalienische 
Forschungen ) refers various such “holy subjects” | 
to the cery earliest Christian ages, e. g. our 
Saviour, the Apostles, Prophets, in classic tunica, 
pallium, and sandals. But it thickens the im- 
broglio that, describing the said tomb of St. 
Calixtus; our author should particularize a figure 
of Orpheus, and yet talk about odium theologicum 
against Pagan, or Mythologic Art! He allows 
it “strange to find a subject of heathen mytho- 
logy amongst the most solemn themes of Chris- 
tan contemplation” (p. 7), but he explains it as 
a “prefiguration of Christ.” And so too he re- 
conciles the awkward presence of River-gods, 
and other Pagan personages, with his theoretical 





* “The cry thou raisest 
Shall, as the wind doth, smite the proudest summits, 
Which is of honour no light argument.” 
Cary’s Translation of Dante. 
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exclusion of them afore-menticned. Is not this 
being a Doctor Subtilis ? But special pleas are 
common ones among German critics. In truth, 
so far from having any such horror, the early 
Christians adopted with eagerness and prudent 
comprehensivencss, unnumbered heathen cere- 
monies, customs, habits, &e.—adopted them in 
their churches; why not numerous details of 
Art also? 

Thus proved and disproved to have been at 
first symbolical,t Christian art is next shown, 
after a like felo-de-se fashion, to have passed 
into the typical. Representations of the Good 
Shepherd, &c. typified Christ; and then scenes 
from the Old Testament typilied corresponding 
passages from the New. Here again the Cata- 
combs swallow up a flank of his castle: the first 
work described in them is the Virgin and Child! 
Others, too, not a jot more typical than that.t 
These be the fruits of hypotheses, and systems, 
and vague gencralizations, and sti}l vaguer lan- 
guage. It is true the author, were he beside 
the reader, might explain much with a—“ when 
I said so I meant but so”—* this must be taken 
witha large grain of salt"’—“the fire here, and the 
water there, will unite in a certain way very 
amicably.” But his volume, being a professed 
hand-book for the uninitiated, ought by no means 
to need, like an “ Exercises without key,” a 
teacher also to explain it. Here (p. 30) we are 
told of the “pure feeling for form and lively 
colour, such as are found in the works of the 
genuine Byzantines:” here (p. 22, 23), per 
contra, we read that the said pure feeling for 
form produces only figures, “long and meagre 
in thelr proportions,” and the said lively colour 
was a“ greenish-yellow dull.” How is the nascent 
virtuoso to reccncile these seeming discrepan- 
cies? With respect to the same Byzantine man- 
ner, we learn at p. 99, that the Siennese painters 
showed a “ predilection” for it, but we had just 
been assured (p. 82) that they felt a preference 
for “the softer style of Giotto.” Guido da 
Siena is mentioned (p. 29) under the head of 
those Italians who shook off the Byzantine yoke, 


he being, indeed, generally held the first who did | 
so; yet upon the very kibe of this assertion, his | 


style is declared “ perfectly Byzantine,” with 
the immediate negative upon this also, that it 
contained “a peculiar naivelé,” the very essen- 
tial attribute which renders it an/i-Byzantine ! 
If such be not criticism in the vein of Chaos’s 
hand-beok for the Diffusion of Confusion, we 
should like to see a better sample. Let no one 
allege that it requires a certain acquaintanceship 


| with Art, if nothing more, to detect these incon- 


sistencies, and that mere beginners would think 
the whole volume read smooth and well. We 
knew an old lady who, spectacles on nose, and 
arried along each line, 
perused an Algebraical ‘i'reatise, and pronounced 
it “very amusing.” Persons will see few difli- 
culties in what they don't understand, but then 
they learn little or nought whatever. How often, 
when we read the fine writing of this age, do we 
wish for the old-fashioned style of a Hume or a 
Robertson, a Sir Joshua Reynolds, or a Jonathan 
Richardson, homely, but clear, un-picturesque, 
perhaps, but unfantastical; wherein if there is a 
mistake, we see it to be a mistake, if there is none, 
we do not suspect one from the jarring nature of 
the language. Somewhat, much perhaps, of 
what Dr. Kugler would have us believe might 
deserve and obtain credit, were it only developed 
with due consecutiveness and clearness. 








+ Facts are apt to be terrible Maralis: Asterius (fourth 
century) describes a painting of St. Eufemia’s Martyrdom : 
is this symbolical? And was this the only martyrdom 
painted ? At p. 19 we find a History of Job (miniature- 
painting) referred to ‘the earliest period of Christian an- 
tiquity,” i. e. either this work or its original, we cannot guess 
which from the perplexed passage. k ; 

+ Did more than a symbolical and typical clement exist 
in primitive Art? With great deference, we doubt it. 
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Lanzi classes Italian Painters primarily by 
schools, subordinately by epochs. Our author 
reverses this arrangement, and renders it, in the 
first place, chronological, then dividing each era 
of painters into its different contemporaneous 
schools. Each method has its recommendation ; 
the latter being more adapted for learned ama- 
teurs, the former for unlearned. Any person of the 
least observation will remark, that a novice's first 
aim is how to distinguish Schools, to tell the 
Florentine from the Roman, the Venetian from 
the Parmesan, &c. After he has acquired some 
general ideas about these, he can then more 
satisfactorily proceed to trace each through its 
successive ages, of childhood, adolescence, adult- 
ness, decay, and decrepitude ; also to discover 
how far each school has influenced every or any 
coexistent one or subsequent. On the other 
hand, that very comprehensiveness and abstract- 
ness, which recommends the chronological 
method to a cognoscente, is what an in-cogno- 
scente would deem, perhaps, beyond his mental 
grasp, and assuredly so find it. Singular, when 
of two arrangements the least suitable should have 
been selected for a Hand-book! 

After his brief discussion of primitive Christian 
Art, which has at least one great merit,— 

For brevity is very good 
Whether ‘tis or "tis not understood, 

our author investigates the condition of Art 
during its developement. This he makes com- 
mence with the thirteenth century, and advance 
by three stages. According to his hypothesis 
these are the objective stage, the subjective, and 
the anatomical. But let us quote his own words : 

“In the revival of Art, the chief aim of the artist 
was the intelligible expression of the theme he had 
to treat ; to seize this characteristically, to represent 
it faithfully, to give it animation, was his highest 
ambition. ‘To this end his creative power was as yet 
almost exclusively devoted ; and if at times the mind 
of the individual was in some degree apparent, as in 
certain impassiened representations that have been 
described, this may have been rather from external 
causes of excitement peculiar to the period, than from 
an inly-felt necessity to express the character and feel- 
ings through the medium of the incident represented. 
It appears, at first sight, that such a distinction be- 
tween the theme itself and the manifestation of the 
individual mind in treating it, is inadmissible,—that 


| the repose of a work of art would be destroyed by 


such a disunion; and such in fact is the case: but 
out of this disunion a new and closer alliance was to 
arise. This separation and union have their founda- 
tion in the very essence of Christianity, which recog- 
nizes no independent value in the world and its phe- 
nomena, but represents the world as alienated from 
the Divine Spirit—alienated, yet, conscious of its 
state, ever seeking toreturn. It was for the artist to 
express this relation, this tendency to reconciliation, 
between the earthly, the transitory, and the spiritual 
and eternal.” 

Here is his description of the objective stage, 
that which sought to represent objects external 
to the painter’s self, only, or chiefly, without any 
mixture of subjective treatment, i. c. expression 
of his individual fielings. Here also is the 
reason why this first stage of developement was 
objective, viz. “Christianity which recognizes no 
independent,” &c. Now might it not be sup- 
posed a very obvious question would occur— 
wherefore, if Christianity suggested or originated 
this developement, was there none such among 
the Byzantines? They had, at least then, about 
as much Christianity to inspire them as had the 
Italians. Yet the Byzantines stuck to the old, 
lifeless, truthless types, without ambition to deli- 
neate their themes otherwise. Why should Dr. K. 
make such a bolt off the plain road when discovery 
lies upon it? Why pene a balloon for what he 
can reach on tiptoe? Is this transcendentalism 
or super-scendentalism ? Surely it appears mani- 
fest, that under any Church, Christian, or Ma- 
hometan, or Heathen—that without any Church 
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at all, the first aim of Art must be intelligible ex- 
pression of some object, and the first stage of de- 
velopement, or improvement, to seize this charac- 
‘teristically, to represent it faithfully, and to give 
it animation? Pagan Deedalus did this, as well 
as, or better than, papal Cimabue. The Italian ¢re- 
centisti did this, and the Byzantines did not, be- 
cause the Italian mind was developing itself in 
every direction, while the Byzantine stood still, 
or retrograded. Mark, likewise, the exceptions 
to this divorce between objective and subjective 
painting: e. g. “ certain impassioned representa- 
tions that have been described,” viz. those of the 
Baptistery at Parma ; Cimabue’s “powerful grand 
intention in the movements ;” Duccio’s ditto, ac- 
companied moreover with “classic feeling for 
beauty, winning naiveté, masterly completion in 
‘the naked forms and drapery.” These are ex- 
- ceptions—that is to say, the very finest produc- 
tions of the age! These are allowed to be sub- 
jective, yet forsooth the developement, of which 
they were the chief part, and to which they most 
contributed, and which would scarce merit its 
name without them, is characterized “ as almost 
exclusively objective !”’ 

From the same paragraph, and some others 
that follow, we obtain a definition for the subjec- 
tive stage of devolopement, viz. a stage wherein 
the painter’s individualism, or personal character, 
makes itself perceptible. And here again Chris- 
tianity is haled out of her sacred jurisdiction, 
without either rhyme (albeit prose enough) or 
reason. ‘“ ‘The alienated world sought to return. 
It was for the artist to express thisrelation,” &c. 
Vide above passage quoted. Is not this like 
that ultra-pietism which finds the steam-engine 
and stocking-loom revealed in the Bible 2 What 
need to excogitate so recondite a cause? Leonardo 

da Vinci observed (Trattato della Pittura) long 
-ago, that all painters are apt to give reminiscences 
of their own faces to those of their personages 
depicted : every artist will throw his own dispo- 
sition into his works—Michael, Raffael, Fra 
Beato, did so pre-eminently ; Cimabue gave them 
his aristocratic sternness,+ Giotto his cheerful 
ingenious spirit,t Gentile da Fabriano his gen- 
tilezxa, Masaccio his simple, natural character, 
&c. &c. Is not here cause enough? As soon 
as painters could delineate exterior forms with 
ease, they proceeded to improve them by the 
_ addition of mental qualities, or moral, or both; 
and their own, being most familiar to them, sug- 
gested themselves first. There was no “ inly felt 
necessity” for doing thus, but unconscious, invo- 
luntary necessity : a man’s character always tends 
to divulge itself in his works, not less than in his 
words; and he must keep a check upon his hand, 
as upon his tongue, if he would conceal his in- 
ternal portrait. ‘Thus we have subjective paint- 
ing after objective by palpable and unavoidable 
sequence: but there is a Truth so bright, that 
it makes certain transcendentalists look away 
from it like the sun. Dr. Kugler we think, be- 
sides, has confounded the subjectivity of the 
nation (if an allowable phrase), or of the epoch, 
with the subjectivity of the artist. It was Italian 
national genius, innate taste, vivid disposition, 
which, added to the progress of time and ad- 
~vancement of mind during this period, through- 
out this particular people, established the first 
stage of developement, and then the second, and 
finally the third. Wherefore should critics look 
for light to a meteor when there is broader and 
far steadier upon Earth? 





* Yet again (p. 4) Art “ finds its perfection, in an espe- 
cial sense, in the mysterious relations of Christianity to 
the present world.” But those of Heathenism to the ancient 
world produced much greater perfection, witness the Grecian 
sculptures still extant! Religion, false or true, must ever be 
the chief support of Art; for this broad principle, an exclu- 
sive and fantastic one is substituted. 

+ An old commentator on Dante’s verse, ‘‘Credette 
Cimabue, Xe.” calls him arrogant and disdainful. 


About the third stage of developement, our 
author has no refined theory. He admits that 
Masolino and Masaccio studied correct delinea- 
tion of form, which characterizes the anatomical 
stage, because such a step was needful to the 
perfection of Art. This being the plain natural 
cause and course, we are amazed Dr. Kugler 
did not repudiate it. After they had — 
external objects as intelligibly as they could, and 
then given them all the character they could, 
(for which they “drew from themselves” to a 
considerable amount), they at length, perceiving 
their forms still fall short of the real, sought to 
render them more real. Hence anatomical 
precision, and the third stage of developement.§ 
Had our author substituted “ love of reality” for 
“love of form,” we should quite agree with him 
here: the latter is not a large enough expres- 
sion, and is contained within the other, which 
defines, we submit, the taste then dominant 
better, because the real was sought in all things. 
This love, indeed, displayed itself much earlier ; 
Stefano, a pupil of Giotto’s, was complimented 
by the nickname “Scimia della Natura” (ape of 
nature), from his relative skill as her imitator. 
Giotto himself was, however, the earliest such 
ape, if not the greatest. 

We have only to remark in addition, that the 
last stage of on ought to have been 
the first: form ought to have been prime and 
principal object with the earlier Italians, as it 
had with the earlier Greeks, who, thereby, gave 
infant Art those mighty thewes which made it 
spring almost at once into a Colossus. This is 
the secret of that miraculous stride taken with 
rainbow suddenness, from the meagre elaborate 
manner of the Eginetan Marbles to the grandeur 
and freedom of the Elgin,—two productions 
sundered by many ages of excellence, though 
scarce one of time. Form—draughtsmanship— 
(hear it, O ye Isles!)—did this. But Art grew 
up otherwise among the Italians. These began 
its study during the corrupt civilization of the 
Empire ; and therefore imbibed a corrupt spirit. 
That empire was in its second childhood ; and 
an old childhood we may call the infancy of 
Italian art. Groups, legends, entire scriptural 
stories, were attempted, ere it had learned how 
to delineate a single figure—a single feature— 
well! The Church then added her semi-service- 
able, if not harmful patronage: she ordered sets 
of Saints, and Prophets by the gross, and myriads 
of martyrdoms, and panoramas of typical scenes, 
when (for art’s sake, be it understood,) she had 
better have ordered as many votive arms, legs, 
eyes, and noses. Here, indeed, Christianity 
exerted a most powerful effect upon Art—pre- 
cipitating it towards her object, not restraining 
it to its own ;—the priesthood, somewhat like an 
Advancement’ of Knowledge Society, helped 
artists to smatter in every branch, and thus hin- 
dered them to master any single one. Dr. 
Kugler, himself, declares Art retrograded for the 
express purpose of re-instruction. After eleven 

centuries Masaccio had, we might almost say, 
to begin it again! The above effect of Chris- 
tianity, however, is so obvious, that we suppose 
it was on this account overlooked.|| 
Subjective painting, our author tells us, dis- 
tinguishes itself into two species: ‘in the one, 
the intellect predominates, in the other the feel- 
ings.” There is much truth here plainly stated, 
and afterwards fairly developed, as well as duly 
qualified. He does not pretend to say these two 
species were never united, or that the same 
painter could not exhibit both at the same time. 


Can we determine whether Raffael exhibit, 
more of intellect or feeling? Scarce even ms 
well as whether Shakspeare did. For the feeling 
of both runs like blood through their inte 
and their intellect like spirit through their fed. 
ing. But where Dr. Kugler comes to his f 
terms, naming the former, or intellectual, spec} 
didactic, and the latter, lyrical, we are aga: 
compelled to pull bridle. First, he identifies 
didactic with allegorical (p. 45), yet, has himself 
_ Orcagna’s didactic work the Triumph of 
eath, as “requiring neither symbol nor ari 





















































to explain it, while in fact, though the whole 
didactic, Death alone is allegorical. Lauratj’; 
Wilderness of Hermits we may pronounce a pur 
didactic painting, as the Devil, who has 
there, is, we fear, no allegorical personage. 
Bartolo’s series of Imaginary Portraits (p, 8) 
called by Dr. K. didactic, cannot pass for alle. 
gorical. “ At the head of the didactic or allego. 
rical style stands Giotto”—true ; but our system. 
maker should not twist into this style most of 
Giotto’s productions. Hear Mr. Eastlake — 
“ The allegorical tendency, on which the author 
lays so much stress, remarkable as it is, is far from 
being an essential characteristic of Giotto, but 
might rather be traced to the accidental influence 
of fis friendship with Dante, and to the spirit of 
the age.” Indeed Dr. Kugler admits elsewhere 
(p. 44) that “the mental bias in question stood 
in the closest relation to all the tendencies of the 
period ;” and (pp. 47, 48) that Dante influenced 
Giotto’s works at Assisi, nay, even that various 
designs for the paintings there were said tobe 
by this poet’s own hand. How much more does 
the student learn about Giotto, and of conse 
quence about art during his times,—for, creator. 
like, his spirit was ubiquitous,—from the editor's 
matter of fact, though not very ewe de- 
scription ; “ His invention is mainly distinguished 
from the earlier productions by the introduction 
of natural incidents and expressions, by an 
almost modern [that is, Raffael-like] richness 
and depth of composition, by the dramatic in- 
terest of his groups, and by a general contempt 
for the formal and servile style of his predecessors. 
The minor peculiarities are, in like manner, all 
diametrically opposite to the preceding practice. 
The ‘ Spectral Stare’ of the earlier painters is 
changed to half-closed eyes, unnaturally long in 
shape, the dark colour of the Byzantines toa 
delicate and even pale carnation.”* After all, 
common sense, thou art a precious thing !—or 
rather we should have said un-common sense, 
for of a truth there be few commodities rarer. 
We would merely add, that Giotto’s “ half-closed 
eyes” must not suggest the Hampton Court 
Beauties with their drooping lids, nor their man- 
nered painter, whose females seem to belong, one 
and all, to the luxurious tribe of the Languishes— 


Lely on animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul. 


In Giotto this peculiarity, perhaps, arose from 
a desire to avoid the ‘Spectral Stare,’ and s0 
went too much into the other extreme; unless 
his own eyes may have been of that shape, ac- 
cording to Leonardo’s hint above cited.+ 

Again; surely intellectual painting may be 
poetic or fanciful, or humorous, or many 4n- 
other thing besides didactic? unless, indeed, we 
stretch this latter word, so as to comprehend all 
the former ones, when it will mean such a vast 
deal, that it will mean nought whatever in par- 
* This, Mr. E. observes, “‘ was the most unfortunate of his 
innovations, for it was adopted by the Florentines for more 
than a century after him.” Let us submit the possibility of 


its being not so unfortunate, as, we believe, to its gray, 
indifferent colouring Florentine art owes much of its super- 






















































§ Let us note that in truth this stage is objective too, is 
but the first stage returning for further cultivation. 

| We must not be understood as denying the wide-spread 
and beneficial influence of the Church upon Art; but it was 
much later, and more positive, than the influence Dr. K. 
points out. See it di d with q e and little ex- 








¢ “* Ingegnoso e piacevole.”—asari. 





t design,—and design is the deepest source from 
which greatness in Painting arises. Giotto’s delicate pale 
carnations had, we surmise, a double origin: first, the wish 
to avoid that Byzantine lurid, unloveliness of hue ; second, 
the endeavour to reach natural flesh-tint, a first timid ad- 
vance towards the third stage of developement when reality 
was cultivated. 












aggeration in M. Rio’s ‘ Art Chrétien.’ 






+ Boceaccio tells us he was ill-formed and ill-favoured. 
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ticular. For then any pictures which teach, 


‘tures of feeling themselves, will come under 
didactic ; and there is almost no picture which 
does not teach something. If Dr. Kugler limits 
the word to its usual acceptation, he has thus 
Jeft out the whole department of un-didactic in- 
tellectual painting! But the truth is, he seems 


ingeniously to combine both these errors at once ; 
as he omits all mention of this department, and 


et enumerates its chief details under the wrong 
head of Didactic. For example, half the works 
he specifies by Giotto, the Gaddis, Orcagna, &c. 
are neither didactic nor allegorical, but some 
fanciful, some religious—or must we confound 
didactic and religious in order to clear up his in- 
congruities, though the one regards morals, the 
other faith? However, as worthy Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins says, “if it be so, why so be it!” 

* But our chief objection is to Dr. Kugler's in- 
troduction or adoption of the name lyrical 
painting. “In it the feelings of the creating 
artist predominate, and for this reason we have 
compared it with lyric poetry. The feelings, the 
inward energies of the soul, need no forms of 
varied character in order to manifest themselves 
in external appearance; they have no essential 
connexion with the phenomena of life in its mul- 
tifarious peculiarities and relations; their ex- 

ion extends, indeed, to the surface of out- 
ward form, but has no necessary dependence on 
it.” Pray are not the intellectual faculties 
“inward energies of the soul,” as well as the 
feelings? And if so, why thcn lyrical painting, 
whose essence the latter are, will be identical 
with didactic painting, whose essence the former 
are; and then the distinction drawn between 
the two kinds of subjective painting vanishes, 
like the distinction drawn by a ship’s cut-water 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. More- 
over, we, humdrum Saxon transcendentalists, 
heaven help us! imagined that life “ in its mul- 
tifarious peculiarities and relations” was the very 
thing with which the feelings had essential con- 
aexion, and about which they were mostly and 
most strongly concerned. But apart from these 
apparent oversights, perhaps ouly ascribable to 
slattern diction, how should the feelings cha- 
racterize and monopolize lyrical painting? Let 
Schlegel reply, for this idea reinounts to him: 
“The lyric poem is the musical expression of 
mental emotions by language. ‘The essence of 
musical feeling consists in this, that we endea- 
vour from a sense of pleasure to dwe!l on, and 
even to perpetuate in our minds, some kind of 
emotion of a joyful or a painful nature. ‘The 
feeling must consequently be so much mitigated 
4s not to impel us, from desire of pleasure or 
dread of pain, to tear ourselves from it, but such 


as to allow us, unconcerned at the flight of time, 
to feel ourselves at home for a single moment of 


our existence.” (Lectures 1, 41.) This may 
be transcendentalism, for it certainly transcends 
all comprehension. Why should not a lyric ex- 
press mental images as well as emotions? And 
is the fourth Eneid, being full of emotions 
musically expressed, therefure lyric, and not 
epic? What are we to understand by a feeling 
which impels us from desire of pleasure to tear 
ourselves from it? And about the musical feel- 
ing that makes us “ feel ourselves at home” we 
can form no notion, unless the effect of national 
melodies, ranz-de-vaches, and ‘‘ Sweet, sweet 
Home” be intended. But this perhaps is the 
translator's or the printer’s transcenden‘alism. 
If any reader can get a glimpse of what con- 
stitutes Lyrical Poetry from the above definition, 
he has the advantage of us. For our poor part, 
we think the imagingtive or intellectual, song- 
like passages in Comus just as much lyrics as 
Wordsworth’s most feeling verses most musically 
ee Our notion of lyrical poetry is quite 
Independent of, though compatible with the 





feelings: poetry reminiscent of a song accom- 
panied by a lyre, we consider lyrical. If this | 
notion, se little high-flown, be all that M. 

Schlegel’s “transformation of co-ordinates” would 

bring us to—how have we advanced? We grant 

the connexion between modern lyrics and lyres 

is remote enough; but the fault, if one, is | 
with the lyric poets, who have deviated from 

their original vein, not with us. At all events, 

the connexion between lyrical poetry and pictures 
of feeling, or any pictures whatever, except those 
of harps, dulcimers, and fiddles, is to our view 
distant indeed. We must, therefore, hold the | 
name, “lyrical painting,” fantastic, affected, in- 
appropriate, and inadmissible,—not a licence, 
but lawlessness of speech. 





The Intellectual and Moral Influence of the Pro- 
Sessions : an Address delivered at the Opening 
Soirée of the Dublin Law Institute, January 
31, 1842. By His Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin. Printed for the Society. 


We learn, from the Address of the President, 
that the Dublin Law Institute has now reached 
its third year, and that its success has surpassed 
the hopes of its founders. It was established, it 
appears, for the purpose of teaching law as a 
science; and men of every class, creed, and 
party, combined in its formation, and have con- 
tributed to its support. The lectures delivered 
are not ocdiiel to legal technicalities, but 
embrace an extensive course of jurisprudence ; 
and the system of instruction is so arranged, as 
to include not merely professional studeuts, but | 
all persons anxious to become acquainted with | 
the laws and constitution of their country. TI 
Societies of the King’s Inn, Dublin, and 
Lincoln’s Inn and Gray's Inn, London, have | 
manifested their approbation of the Institute by 
pecuniary grants. Soirées also are to be given by 
the Society, and these will not, we think, be found | 
the least valuable parts of its system; they will | 
afford,—what is everywhere valuable, but more | 
especially so in Ireland—a neutral ground, where | 
men of every sect and party may meet and join 
in “the holy work of advancing the empire of | 
law,” and securing the supremacy of intelligence. 
The papers to be read at these re-unions will 
not be confined to legal subjects, but, like the 
Address before us, they will include all matters 
of general interest. 

From the foundation of the Institute, the | 
Archbishop of Dublin has taken an active part 
in its proceedings, and the Address now before 
us was delivered at its opening soirée, on the | 
31st of January last. The subject discussed is | 
one of importance, for it forms a part of the 
great problem, how far the operations of the mind 
are controlled and modified by external cireum- 
stances. His Grace has confined himself to an 
examination of the disadvantages and dangers 





ve 
of 


arising from the exclusiveness which must more | 
| would be careful to abstain—I do not say, from en- 


or less accompany all professional pursuits. 

* There is one class of dangers pertaining alike to 
every profession, every branch of study—every hind 
of distinct pursuit. I mean the danger in each, to 


him who is devoted to it, of over-rating its import- , 


ance as compared with others, and again of unduly 
extending its province. To a man who has no en- 
larged views, no general cultivation of mind, and no 
familiar intercourse with the enlightened and the 
worthy of other classes besides his own, the result 
must be more or less of the several forms of narrow- 
mindedness. To apply toall questions, on all subjects, 
the same principles and rules of judging that are 
suitable to the particular questions and subjects about 
which he is especially conversant ;—to bring in those 


subjects and questions on all occasions, suitable or | 


unsuitable; like the painter Horace alludes to, who 


introduced a cypress tree into the picture of a ship- | 
wreck ; to regard his own particular pursuit as the | 


one important and absorbing interest ;—to look on 


all other events, transactions, and occupations, chiefly | 


as they minister more or less to that ;—to view the 
present state and past history of the world chiefly in 
reference to that ;—and to feel a clannish attachment 
to the members of the particular profession or class 
he belongs to, asa body or class; (an attachment, 
by the bye, which is often limited to the collective 
class, and not accompanied with kindly feelings to- 
wards the individual members of it,) and to have 
more or less an alienation of feeling from those of 
other classes ;—all these, and many other such, are 
symptoms of that narrow-mindedness which is to be 
found, alike, mutatis mutandis, in all who do not 
carefully guard themselves against it, whatever may 
be the profession or department of study of each.” 
Passing from the consideration of dangers 
common to all, those to which the clerical pro- 
fession is peculiarly exposed are first brought 
under review; and of these the leading place is 
assigned to the indifference, proverbially the 
result of familiarity, which may arise from the 
repeated discussion of sacred subjects, and still 
more from the continuous repetition of moral and 
religious instruction. With this is connected 
the danger of giving fallacious instead of sound 
reasons to the persons instructed, when dulness 
or ignorance may render them more likely to 
be influenced by what flatters their passions or 
their prejudices, rather than by that which 
convinces their understanding. This is, in fact, 
the same error, in relation to individuals, which 
the following extract describes on a larger scale : 
“ Another class of dangers, and perhaps the greatest 
ofall to which the Clergy are professionally exposed, 
and which is the last I shall mention, is the tem 
tion to prefer popularity to truth, and the present 
comfort and gratification of the people to their 
ultimate welfare. The well-known fable of Mahomet 





| and the mountain, which he found it easier to go to, 


himself, than to make the mountain come to him, 
may be regarded as a sort of allegorical type of any 
one who seeks to give peace of conscience and satise 
faction to his hearers, and to obtain applause for 
himself, by bringing his doctrine and language into a 
conformity with the inclinations and the conduct of 
his hearers, rather than by bringing the character of 
the hearers into a conformity with what is. true and 
right. Not that there are many, who are, in the 


| outset at least, so unprincipled as deliberately to 


suppress essential truths, or to inculcate known false- 
hood, for the sake of administering groundless com- 
fort, or gaining applause ; but as ‘a gift’ is said in 
Scripture to * blind the eyes,’ so, the bribe of popu- 
larity (especially when the alternative is perhaps 
severe censure, and even persecution) is likely, by 
little and little, to bias the judgment,—to blind the 
eyes first to the importance, and afterwards to the 
truthand justice, of unpopular doctrines and precepts ; 
and ultimately to bring a man himself to believe what 
his hearers wish him to feach.” 

Turning from the clerical to the medical pro- 
fession, the Archbishop dwells chiefly on the 
danger of mixing up physical theories with re- 
ligious belief, and the false notions which many 
well-meaning people have promulgated respect- 
ing the Christian death-bed :— 

“It is much to be wished that religious persons 


tering on any physiological or metaphysical specula- 
tions (which they have a perfect right to do), but— 
from mixing up these with Christianity, and making 
everything that they believe on matters at all con- 
nected with religion, a part of their religious faith. 
I remember conversing with an inteiligent man on 
the subject of some speculations tending to a revival 
of the doctrine of equivocal generation, which he 
censured, as leading to Atheism. He was somewhat 
startled on my reminding him that two hundred 
years ago many would have as readily set a man down 
as an atheist who should have denied that doctrine. 
Both conclusions, I conceive, to be alike rash and 
unwarrantable. I cannot but advert, in concluding 
this head, to the danger likely to arise from the 
language of some divines respecting a peaceful or 
troubled departure, as a sure criterion of a christian 
or an unchristian life. * A death-bed's a detector of 
the heart,’ is the observation of one of them, who is 
well known asa poct. Now, that a man’s state of mind 
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on his death-bed is often very much influenced by | 
his past life, there is no doubt; but I believe most 
medical men can testify that it is quite as often | 
and as much influenced by the disease of which | 
he dies, The effects of certain nervous and other | 
disorders in producing distressing agitalion,—of the | 
process of suppuration, in producing depression of | 
spirits—the calming and soothing effects of a mor- 
tification in its last stage, and many other such phe- 
nomena, are, I believe, familiar to practitioners. 
When, then, they find promises and threats boldly 
held out, which are far from being regularly ful- 
filled—when they find various statements confidently 
made, some of which appear to them improbable, 
and others at variance with facts coming under their 
own experience, they are in danger of drawing con- 
clusions unfavourable to the truth of Christianity, if 
they apply too hastily the maxim of ‘ peritis cre- 
dendum est in arte sud :’ and take for granted on the 
word of divines that whatever they teach as a part cf | 
Christianity, really is so, without making inquiry | 
for themselves. ‘They are indeed no less culpably | 
rash in such a procedure, than any one would have 
been who should reason in a similar manner from the | 
works of medical men two or three hundred years | 
ago; who taught the influence of the stars on the | 
human frame—the importance of the moon’s phases | 
to the efficacy of medicines, and other such fancies. | 
Should any one have thence inferred, that astronomy | 
and medicine never could have any claims to atten- | 
tion, and were merely idle dreams of empty pre- | 
tenders, he would not have been more rash than a | 
physician or physiologist who judges of Christianity | 
by the hypotheses of all who profess to teach it.” 

In reference to the legal profession, his Grace | 
chiefly directs attention to “the licence of | 
counsel,” or how far an advocate is justified in 
asserting the rectitude of a cause, or the inno- | 
cence of a client, while he is well aware of the | 
iniquity of the one, or the guilt of the other. In 
reference to this subject, he quotes some obser- | 
vations on cross-examination, forming part of | 
the additions made to the last edition of his | 
own ‘Treatise on Rhetoric,’ which we willingly | 
extract :-— 

“Tn oral examination of witnesses, a skilful cross- 
examiner will often clicit from a reluctant witness | 
most important truths, which the witness is desirous | 
of concealing or disguising. There is another kind | 
of skill, which consists in so alarming, misleading, or | 
bewildering an honest witness, as to throw discredit | 
on his testimony, or pervert the effect of it,—of this 
kind of art, which may be characterised as the most | 

_ base and depraved of all possible employments of in- 
tellectual power, I shall only make one further ob- | 
servation. I am convinced that the most effectual 
mode of eliciting truth, is quite different from that | 
by which an honest, simple-minded witness is most | 
easily baffled and confused. I have seen the experi- | 
ment tried, of subjecting a witness to such a kind of | 
cross-examination by a practised lawyer as would | 
have been, I am convinced, the most likely to alarm 
and perplex many an honest witness; without 
effect in shaking the testimony ; and afterwards, by a 
totally opposite mode of examination, such as would 
not have at all perplexed one who was honestly tel!- 
ing the truth, that same witness was drawn on, step 
by step, to acknowledge the utter falsity of the whole. 
Generally speaking, I believe that a quiet, gentle, | 
and straightforward, though full and careful, exami- 
nation, will be the most adupted to clicit truth: and 
that the maneuvres and brow-beatings, which are | 
the most a‘lapted to confuse the honest witness, are 
just what the dishonest one is best prepared for.— 
*The more the storm blusters, the more carefully he 
wraps round him the cloak, which a warm s 
will often induce him to throw off.’ 
8. 2. 6th edition. ]” 

The quotations we have made from this Ad- 
dress, sufficiently prove our estimate of its value. 
Its design is rather to lead to investigation, than 
to satisfy inquiry: and we have rarely met so 
much “ material for thinking” accumulated in so 
small a compass. 
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The Two Admirals, a Tale of the Sea. 

Fenimore Cooper. 3 vols. Bentley. 
How far number and order are elements of the 
picturesque, is a question on the adjustment of 
which a good deal of pretty argument might be 
expended. We are not sure whether any grand 
battle piece, even by Bourgognone himself, could 
equal in pictorial effect the solitary duello. We 
are not sure whether, had Mr. Cooper wrought 
with the power of his earlier days, the man- 
ceuvres of the fleet, commanded by Admirals 
Oakes and Bluewater, could have excited the 
same thrilling interest as attended the hair- 
breadth ’scapes and dare-devil achievements of 
the Ariel or the Waterwitch. But the case is 
not fairly tried in the novel before us; for, 
though we have here and there flashes of the 
old spirit, it is but fora moment. Mr. Cooper 
in the ‘ Two Admirals’ is as prolix as usual, but 
the prolixity is languid and wearisome, as com- 
pared with the busy interesting minuteness of 
his earlier manner of narration. 

The time of the ‘Two Admirals’ is the middle 
of last century ;—the scene opens on the coast 
of Devonshire, where an officer in guard of a 
Signal Station (who has been degraded from a 
higher rank, owing to his drunken habits), his 
melancholy wife, and his beautiful daughter, 
make precisely the group, into the midst of which 
a young handsome stranger from the colonies, 
like Wycherly Wychecombe, is sure to intro- 
duce trouble. An additional entanglement for 
the course of true love presents itself in the cir- 


By J. 


| cumstances of the Baronet's family, with which 


the aforesaid Wycherly is distantly connected. 
A fair estate and a fine fortune are capriciously 
willed away, in accordance with an old family 
usage; and one claimant to the same is a cer- 
tain Tom Wychecombe, of whom we conceive a 
tolerable Iago would have been made, had not 
Mr. Cooper steered a little wide of the course 
originally laid down. Such, with the owner of 
the estate, are the principal shore figures—if 


| Wycherly deserve the name, he being a sailor 


as nimble on the deck as he is gallant upon the 
cliffs in perilling his life to gather a nosegay for 
sweet Mildred Dutton. 

The marine figures are better drawn. 


The 


; two admirals are a Pylades and Orestes, the 


course of whose long career in glorious war and 
generous friendship, has never been severely 
troubled till one of them, Bluewater, begins to 
perplex his mind with that question fraught with 
so much vexation a hundred years since, the 
Hanoverian succession. On the landing of 
Charles Edward in Scotland, Bluewater is so far 
influenced by his Jacobite sympathies, as to 
hold himself apart from an action with the 
French, until affection for his brother officer, 


irather than duty to King George, hurrics him 


on to interpose at a critical moment,—Sir Ger- 
vaise Oakes was all but overmastered,—nor was 
the bitterness of such a position made the less 
galling by a consciousness that he owed that 
imminent peril to the desertion of a brother in 


;arms, the staunch companion of many a vic- 


tory :— 

“The reader will not overlook the material cir- 
cumstance, that all we have related occurred amid 
the din of battle. Guns were exploding at cach 
instant, the cloud of smoke was both thickening and 


| extending, fire was flashing in the semi-obscurity of 


its volumes, shot were rending the wood and cutting 
the rigging, and the piercing shrieks of agony, only 
so much the more appalling by being extorted from 
the stern and resolute, blended their thrilling ac- 
companiments. Men scemed to be converted into 
demons, and yet there was a lofty and stubborn 
resolution to conquer mingled with all, that ennobled 
the strife and rendered it heroic. The broadsides 
that were delivered in succession down the line, as 
ship after ship of the rear division reached her station, 
however, proclaimed that Monsieur des Prez had 





imitated Sir Gervaise’s mode of closing, the only ong 
by means of which the leading vessel could 
destruction, and that the English were completely 
doubled on. At this moment, the sail-trimmers of 
the Plantagenet handled their braces. The first 
was the last. No sooner were the ropes Started, than 
the fore-top-mast went over the bows, dragging afte 
it the main with all its hamper, the mizen snappi 
like a pipe-stem at the cap. By this cruel ace; 
the result of many injuries to shrouds, back-staps 
and spars, the situation of the Plantagenet became 
worse than ever; for, not only was the wreck to he 
partially cleared, at least, to fight many of the Ja. 
board guns, but the command of the ship was, ing 
great measure, lost, in the centre of one of the most 
infernal mélées that ever accompanied a combat a 
sea. At no time docs the trained seaman ever a 
pear so great as when he mects sudden misfortunes 
with the steadiness and quiet which it is a materia} 
part of the morale of discipline to inculcate. Greenly 
was full of ardour for the assault, and was thinking 
of the best mode of running foul of his adversary, 
when this calamity occurred; but the masts were 
hardly down when he changed all his thoughts toa 
new current, and called out to the sail-trimmers to 
‘lay over, and clear the wreck.’ Sir Gervaise, too, 
met with a sudden and violent check to the current 
of his feelings. Ie had collected his Bowlderos, 
and was giving his instructions as to the manner jn 
which they were to follow, and keep near his person, 
in the expected hand-to-hand encounter, when the 
heavy rushing of the air, and the swoop of the mass 
from above, announced what had occurred. Turning 
to the men, he calmly ordered them to aid in getting 
rid of the incumbrances, and was in the very act of 
directing Wycherly to join in the same duty, when 
the latter exclaimed—* See, Sir Gervaise, here comes 
another of the Frenchmen close upon our quarter. 
By heavens, they must mean to board!’ The vice. 
admiral instinctively grasped his sword-hilt tighter, 
and turned in the direction mentioned by his com. 
panion. There, indeed, came a fresh ship, shoving 
the cloud aside, and, by the clearer atmosphere that 
seemed to accompany her, apparently bringing down 
a current of air stronger than common. When fint 
seen, the jib-boom and bow-sprit were both enveloped 
in smoke, but his bellying fore-top-sail, and the 
canvass hanging in festoons, loomed grandly in the 
vapour, the black yards seeming to embrace the 
wreaths, merely to cast them aside. The proximity, 
too, was fearful, her yard-arms promising to clear 
those of the Plantagenet only by a few feet, as her 
dark bows brushed along the admiral’s side. ‘ This 
will be fearful work, indeed !’ exclaimed Sir Ger- 
vaise, ‘A fresh broadside from a ship so near, will 
sweep all from the spars. Go, Wychecombe, tell 
Greenly to call in—Hold !—’Tis an English ship! 
No Frenchman's bowsprit stands like that! Al 
mighty God be praised! Tis the Ccesar—there is 
the old Roman figure-head just shoving out of the 
smoke !? This was said with a yell, rather thana 
ery, of delight,and in a voice so loud that the words 
were heard below, and flew through the ship like the 
hissing of an ascending rocket. To confirm the 
glorious tidings, the flash and roar of guns on the of 
sile of the stranger Rnnounced the welcome tidings 
that Le Pluton had an enemy of her own to contend 
with, thus enabling the Plantagenet’s people to throw 
all their strength on the starboard guns, and pursue 
their other neecssary work without further molesta- 
tion from the French rear-admiral. The gratitude 
of Sir Gervaise, as the rescuing ship thrust herself in 
between him and his most formidable assailant, was 
too deep for language. He placed his hat mechani- 
cally before his face, and thanked God, with a fer 
vour of spirit that never before had attended his 
thanksgivings. This brief act of devotion over, he 
found the bows of the Cesar, which ship was advane- 
ing very slowly, in order not to pass too far ahead, 
just abreast of the spot where he stood, and so neat 
that objects were pretty plainly visible. Between 
her knight-heads stood Bluewater, conning the ship, 
by means of a line of officers, his hat in his hand, 
waving in encouragement to his own people, wh 
Geoffrey Cleveland held the trumpet at his elbow. 
At that moment three noble cheers were given by 
the crews of the two friendly vessels, and ming 
with the increasing roar of the Caesar's artillery. 
Then the smoke rose in a cloud over the forecastle 
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of the latter ship, and persons could no longer be 
ished. Nevertheless, like all that thus ap- 

ed, the relieving ship passed slowly ahead, 
until nearly her whole length protected the unde- 
fended side of her consort, delivering her fire with 
fearful rapidity. The Plantagenets seemed to imbibe 
new life from this arrival, and their starboard guns 
e out again, as if manned by giants. It was 
five minutes, perhaps, after this seasonable arrival, 
before the guns of the other ships of the English 
rear announced their presence on the outside of 
Monsieur des Prez‘s force ; thus bringing the whole 
of the two fleets into four lines, all steering dead 
before the wind, and, as it were, interwoven with 
each other. By that time, the poops of the Plan- 
tagenet and Cesar became visible from one to the 
other, the smoke now driving principally off from the 
yessels. There again were our two admirals each 
anxiously watching to get a glimpse of his friend. 
The instant the place was clear, Sir Gervaise applied 
the trumpet to his mouth, and called out—*God 
bless you—Dick! may God for ever bless you— 
your ship can do it—clap your helm hard a-star- 
board, and sheer into M. des Prez; you'll have him 
in five minutes.’ Bluewatcr smiled, waved his hand, 
gave an order, and laid aside his trumpet. Two 
minutes later, the Cesar sheered into the smoke on 


vessels was heard. By this time, the wreck of the 
Plantagenet was cut adrift, and she, too, made a rank 
sheer, though in a direction opposite to that of the 
Cesar’s. As she went through the smoke, her guns 
ceased, and when she emerged into the pure air, it 
was found that Le Foudroyant had set courses and 
top-gallant-sails, and was drawing so fast ahead, as 
to render pursuit, under the little sail that could be 
set, unprofitable. Signals were out of the question, 
but this movement of the two admirals converted the 
whole battle scene into one of inexplicable confusion. 
Ship after ship changed her position, and ceased her 
fire from uncertainty what that position was, until a 
general silence succeeded the roar of the cannonade. 
It was indispensable to pause and let the smoke blow 
away. It did not require many minutes to raise the 
curtain on the two fleets. As soon as the firing stopped, 
the wind increased, and the smoke was driven off to 
leeward in a vast straggling cloud, that seemed to 
scatter and disperse in the air spontaneously. Then 
asight of the havoc and destruction that had been 
done in this short conflict was first obtained.” 





This spirited scene leaves us little space for | 


freshness, and observation of nature. We cannot call 

‘Blackheath’ a good poem; but that it is something 

better than the pieces of stale manufacture which 

aspire to that title, may be scen, we think, from its 
opening stanzas :— 

Quick let me rise, chase hovering dreams away, 

While the still world yet breathes in sleep profound ; 

The voice of spring calls the approaching day 

To clothe in beauty all the landscape round. 

The cooling dews yet feed the thirsty ground, 

And twittering birds prepare for songs of mirth; 

Fresh are the ficlds: again hath nature found 

Her cheerfulness, her smiles; and heaven and earth 

Awake, rejoice, and sing o'er the spring-blossoms’ birth. 

I catch the last glance of the morning : 
Whose bean is struggling with the lig 
It glitters and is gone, as, from afar, 
From sphere to sphere extends a mightier ray, 
Melting the purple dome of heaven away, 

With all its worlds eclips’d in new-born light, 

Till earth looks up in gladness: fresh and gay 

The breeze plays o’er the bough in wild delight, 

And night at morn’s approach betakes herself to flight. 
Oh! how I love to breathe the bracing air, 

And court the cooling freshness of the gale, 
When bright skies hail the morning, and the fair 
Fresh opening flowers their baliny breath exhale, 
And early sunbeams raise the misty veil 

That hangs, fair Shooter's Hill, around thy brow, 
O’er which the fleecy clouds in beauty sail, 
Kindling with richest light, and, as they glow, 

Reflecting genial warmth on wood and stream below. 
The lark is up—gay bird—whose glad wing cleaves 
The yielding air, and now, with pinions spread 
Rides on the breeze while heaven her song receives, 
She sips the earliest smile from eastward shed; 
Invisibly pois’d high overhead— 

Now sweetly singing to her Maker’s praise— 
She calls us from the closely-curtained bed, 
From daylight slumber and the tangled maze 

Of faithless dreams our souls in cheerfulness to raise. 
Oh sin! oh shame! that we should idly waste 
In sloth a time so beautiful as this; 

Withheld by habit vile, refuse to taste 

This cup of health and joy, this earthly bliss. 
Ah foolish race! that happiness we miss 
Which daily seeks to find us, while we turn, 
And ‘mid tumultuous pleasures court and kiss 
The vain frivolities which it doth spurn, 

Yet seek, and wonder why its form we ne’er discern. 
But haste from scenes of glittering wretchedness, 
From midnight mectings and their boist’rous joys, 
From phantom pleasure, misnam’d happiness, 
Which in the bud all happiness destroys. 

Come from the City’s turbulence and noise, 

Leave pomp and pride of circumstance behind, 

And vain ambition which the free soul cloys: | 
Come with a willing heart, a careless mind, | 

Let nature be your guide, and happiness you'll find. 
If the writer of these verses fail to win fame, let | 

him not repine; he has a spirit and power within | 

him, which, if rightly*appreciated and employed, 
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characters whom Mr. Cooper has clustere 
round his ‘Two Admirals.’ But it must not | 
deprive us of the line of praise to be given to 
the winding-up of the novel, which is good, and | 
not altogether hackneyed—a rare merit in these 
days. ‘Io conclude; if this be not one of its 
author's best works, it is worth a hundred such 
as his ‘ Heidenmauer,’ or ‘ Eve Effingham.’ The 
rank it onght to take when measured against 
our own sea novels, it were invidious to attempt 
todetermine. Let the blue jackcts settle the 
question. 








London Legends, by Paul Pindar, Gent. 2 vols. 
It may be said, in praise of these legends, that they 
belong neither to the Park Lane nor the St. Giles’s 
school of fiction ; which, as times go, is praise, —per- 
haps praise enough, for they want originality. Miss 
Lawrance, Mr. Thomson, and many others, including 
“the only true and lawful * Boz’ himself,” have been 
before our author. Nevertheless, there isa smack of 
the good old city about his descriptions, which should 
recommend them to all such novel readers as have 
aspice of antiquarianism in their nature; while 
‘The Foster Son,’ and ‘The Alderman,’ both contain 
ges of powerful writing, which, twenty years 
ago, might have made a stir. Alas! in these days of 
Indian disaster and income-tax but we are grow- 
ing querulous and political. It is time, therefore, to 
pause, after having mentioned that three out of the 
four tales included in the collection have already 
appeared in the perfodicals. 








Blackheath, or the Morning Walk: a Poem, by 


q | termeddleth not.” 


| Examples for Young Persons, by Miss J. Str 





James Cross, 
is tiny book contains three good things,—health, | 
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| maps. er. 4to. 6s. Gd. el.—A Practical Treatise on Ausculta- 


tion, by M. Barth and IL. Roger, 12imo. 6s. Gd. cl.—Brown’'s 
(Thomas) Letters to Dr. Gregory, royal 12mo. 4s. ¢l.—The 
Traduced, an Historical Romance, by N. Michell, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. Gd. bds.—Life and Times of Martin Luther, 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Grammatical Institutes of the French Lan- 
guage, by M. de Rouillon, 12mo. 5s. hf-bd.—Frankum on the 
Pendulous Belly, and Dissertation on Gout, fe. 5s. cl.— Brodie 
on the Urinary Organs, new ed. &vo. 12s. cl—England in 1841, 
by F. von Raumer, 2 vols. roy. 12mo. 21s. cl.—Wheatson on the 
Right of Search of American Vessels, 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Wash- 
ington’s Complete Works, Vols. I. & L., 8vo. 36s. cl.—Journal 
and Correspondence of Miss Adams, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. ¢l.— 
The American Tariff, 8vo. 5s. 6d. hf-bd.—The Art of Needle- 
work, edited by the Countess of Wilton, new edit. post &vo. 
7s. Gd. cl.—Lodge’s Genealogy, royal 8vo. 21s. ¢cl.—Lodge’s 
Peerage for 1842, corrected to the present date, royal vo. 
21s. cl.—Main’s Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden, 12mo. 
5s. cl.—Many Coloured Life, by the Author Of the Lollards, 
&c., 8vo., 7s. Gd. cl.—Campbell’s Poems, fe. 8s. cl—Rogers’s 
Poems, new edit. 8vo. 16s. bds.—Miller’s Old Red Sandstone, 
new edit. 12mo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Edinburgh Lectures on Non-In- 
trusion, 12mo. 2s. Gd. bd. — Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 
XXXIV., (British Birds, Vol. LIL,) 12mo. 6». el. , 
(Rev. F. W.) Foreign Churches and People, Svo. 16s. 
Scott's Translation of D'Aubigné’s Reformation, with 6 
portraits, Vol. I., 8vo. 12s. cl—Jay’s Works, Vol. L., crown 
8vo. 7s. Gd. cl.—Bennett’s Guide to the Holy Eacharist, 
2 vols. 18mo. 8s. cl.—Devotions commemorative of the 
Passion of Christ, 18mo. 4s. cl—The Tabernacle of Moses 
Practically Considered, by the Rev. W. Mudge, 1l2mo. 5s. 
cl.—Thirty Sermons by Living Divines, 8vo. 12s. cl—Me- 
moirs of the late Rey. W. Nunn, 8vo. 1s. Gi. cl.—Christian 
rickland, square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Calcott’s Psalin and Hymn Tu qua 
12mo. 6s. Gd. hf-moroceo, 5s. Gil. cl.— Wilson's (Rey. W.) Ser- 
mons, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Prayers for the use of the Medica! Pro- 
fession, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—The Baptistery, by the Author of 
*The Cathedral,’ 8vo. 15s. cl.—Muir's Sermons on the Work 
of the Holy Spirit, post Uvo. Gs. ¢l.—Murray on Genesis and 
Exodus, new edit. Bvo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Baraes’s (A.) Notes on 
the Gospels, (Blackie’s edit.) crown 8vo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Wood- 
ward’s (Rev. H.) Life of George Gabriel, 18ino. 1s. 6d. ¢cl.— 
Kenney’s (Rev. Dr.) Comment on the Gospels and Epistles, 
2 vols. 12mo. lis. cl. 


SOME ACCOUNT or rue GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS. 
(Concluded from p. 231.) 

ALTHovGn doubts, as broad as four hundred years, 
separate the earliest and latest period talked of as 
the age of Simeon Metaphrastes by those “ viri 
illustrissimi” the classical critics, we may set him 
down, without much peril to himself or us, at the 


| close of the tenth century, or very early in the 


eleventh. Ile is chiefly known for his * Lives of 
the Saints,’ which have been lifted up as a mark 
both for honour and dishonour; which Psellus hints 


| at as a favourite literature of the angels, which Leo 
| Allatius exalts as chafing the temper of the heretics, 
| and respecting which we, in an exemplary serenity, 
| shall straightway accede to one-half of the opinion 
| of Bellarmine—that the work speaketh not as things 
| actually happened, but as they might have happened 
; —“non ut res geste fuerant, sed ut geri potuerant.” 
| Our half of this weighty opinion is the first clanse—we 
| demur upon “ut geri potuerant,”—and we need not go 


farther than the former to win a light of commentary 


| for the term “ metaphrases,” applied to the saintly 


biographies in otherwise a doubtful sense, and worn 
obliquely upon the sleeve of the biographer Meta- 


| phrastes, in no doubtful token of his skill in meta- 


morphosing things as they were into things as they 
might have been. And Simeon having received 


| from Constantinople the honour of his birth within 
| her walls, and returning to her the better honour of 


the distinctions and usefulness of his life,—so writeth 
Pscllus, his encomiast, with a graceful turn of thought, 
—expired in an “ odour of sanctity” befitting the 
biographer of all the saints,—breathing out from his 
breathless remains such an incense of celestial sweet- 
ness, that if it had not been for the mal-adroitness of 
certain unfragrant persons whose desecration of the 
next tomb acted instantly as a stopper, the whole 
earth might at this day be melaphrased to our nos- 
trils, as steeped in an attar-gul of Eden or Ede !— 
we might be dwelling in a pheenix nest at this day. 
Through the mal-adroitness, however, in question, 
there is lost to us every sweeter influence from 
the life and death of Simeon Metaphrastes than 


| may result from the lives and deaths of his saints, 
| and from other works of his, whether commenta- 


ries, orations, or pocms; and we cannot add that 
the aroma from his writings bears any propor- 
tion in value to the fragrance from his sepulchre. 
Little of his poetry has reached us, and we are 
satisfied with the limit. There were three Simeons, 
who did precede our Simeon, as the world knoweth, 
and whose titles were Stylitse or Columnarii, because 


| it pleased them in their saintly volition to take the 


highest place and live out their natural lives super- 
naturally, each upon the top of a column. Per- 
adventure the columns which our Simeon refused to 
live upon, conspired against his poetry: peradventure 
it is on their account that we find ourselves between 
two alphabetic acrostics, written solemnly by his 
hand, and take up one wherein every alternate line 
begins with a letter of the alphabet; its companion in 
the couplet being left to run behind it, out of livery 
and sometimes out of breath. Will the public care 
to look upon such a curiosity? Will our verse 
writers care to understand what harm may be done 
by a conspiration of columns—gods and men quite 
on one side? And will candid readers care to con- 
fess at last, that there is an earnestness in the poem, 


| acrostic as it is,—a leaning to beauty’s side,—which 


is above the acrosticism? Let us try :— 
Aj}, tears upon mine eyelids, sorrow on mine heart! 
I bring thee soul-repentance, Creator as thou art. 
Bounding joyous actions, deep as arrows go— 
Vieasures self- revolving, issue into woe! 
Creatures of our mortal, headlong rush to sin— 
{ have seen them ;—of them—ah me,—I have been ! 
Diu'y pitying Spirits, from your spirit-frame, 
ring your cloud of weeping,—worthy of the same ! 
Else | would be bolder—If that light of thine, 
Jesus, quell the evil, let it on me shine. 
Fail me truth, is living, less than death forlorn, 
rh nner readeth—* better be unborn’’? 
pd, »ward thee both eyes of my heart, 
With a sharp ery—* Help me !"—while mine hopes depart. 
Help me ! Death is bitter, all hearts comprehend; 
jut I fear beyond it—end beyond the end! 
dly behold me, how my soul is black— 
5 tize in gy g, do not spurn me back! 
Knowing that thy pleasure is not to destroy, 
That thou fain wouldst save me—this is all my joy. 
Lo, the lion. hunting spirits in their deep, 
(Stand beside me!) roareth—(iiclp me!) nears to leap! 
May’st Thou help me, Master—Thou art pure alone— 
Thou alone art sinless—one Christ on a throne. 
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Nightly deeds I loved them—hated day’s instead— 
Hence this soul-involving darkness on mine head ! 
O Word, who constrainest things estranged and curst, 
If thy hand can save me, that work were the first! 
Pensive o'er my sinning, counting all its ways, 
Terrors shake me, waiting adequate dismays. 
uenchless glories many, hast ‘Thou—many a rod— 
hou, too, hast Thy measures—Can I bear, Thee, God? 
Rend away my counting from my soul's decline, 
Show me of the portion of those saved of Thine! 
Slow drops of my weeping to thy mercy run— 
Let its rivers wash me, by that mercy won. 
Tell me what is worthy, in our dreary now, 
As the future glory? (madness!) what, as Tuov! 
Union, oh, vouchsafe me to Thy fold beneath, 
Lest the wolf across me gnash his gory teeth. 
View me, judge me gently! spare me, Master bland,— 
Brightly lift thine eyelids, kindly stretch thine hand! 
Winged and choral angels! ‘twixt my spirit lone, 
And all deathly visions, interpose your own! 
Yea, my Soul, remember death and woe inwrought— 
After-death affliction, wringing earth's to nought. 
Zone me, Lord, with graces! Ke foundations built 
Underneath me; save me! as thou know’st and wilt! 
The omissiorf of our X, (in any case too sullen a 
letter to be employed in the service of an acrostic,) | 
has permitted vs to write line for line with the Greek ; | 
and we are able to infer, to the honour of the Greek 
poet, that, although he did not live upon a column, | 
he was not far below one, in the virtue of self-mor- | 
tification. We are tempted to accord him some | 
more gracious and serious justice, by breaking away | 
a passage from his ‘ Planctus Mariz, the lament of | 
Mary on embracing the Lord’s body; and giving a | 
moment's insight into a remarkable composition, | 
which, however deprived of its poetical right of | 
measure, is, in fact, nearer to a poein, both in pur- 





senator of no ordinary influence, preceptor of the 
emperor Michael previous to that accession, he is 
supposed to have included in his instructions the 
advantages of sovereignty, and in his precepts the 
most subtle means of securing them. We were 
about to add, that his acquirements as a scholar were 
scarcely less imperial than those of his pupil asa 
prince—but the expression might have been inap- 
propriate. There are cases not infrequent, not en- 
tirely opposite to the present case, and worthy always 
of all meditation by such intelligent men as affect 
extensive acquisition—when acquirements are not 
ruled by the man, but rule him. Whatever ori- 
ginates from the mind cannot obstruct her individual 
faculty ; nay, whatever she receives inwardly and 
marks her power over by creating out of it a tertium 
quid, according to the law of the perpetual genera- 
tion of spiritual verities, is not obstructive but im- 
pulsive to the evolution of faculty ; but the erudition, 
whether it be erudition as the world showed it for- 
merly, or miscellaneous literature, as the world shows 
it now, the accumulated acquirement of whatever | 
character, which remains exfraneous to the mind, is 
and must be in the same degree an obstruction and 
deformity. How many are there from Psellus to 
Bayle, bound hand and foot intellectually with the 
rolls of their own papyrus—men whose erudition has 
grown stronger than their souls! How many whom | 
we would gladly see washed in the clean waters of a | 
little ignorance, and take our own part in their re- 

freshment! Not that knowledge is bad, but that | 
wisdom is better; and that it is better and wiser in | 





names may more fitly appertain to three cities_ 
scholars knit their brows and wax doubtful as 
talk ; but a city, denuded of its multitudes it sure} 
is, ruined even of its ruins it surely is ; no exhalation 
arises from its tombs—the foxes have lost their way 
to it—the bittern’s cry is as dumb as the vanished 
population—only the Voice remains. John Mauro. 
pus, of Euchaita, Euchania, Theodoropolis! one liyj 
man among many dead, as the Arabian tale goes of 
the city of enchantment !—one speechful voice am 
the silent, sole survivor of the breath which maketh 
words, effluence of the soul replacing the bittern’s 
cry—speak tous! And thou shalt be to us as q 
poct—we will salute thee by that high name. For 
have we not stood face to face with Michael Psellug 
and him of the metaphrases? Surely as a poet may 
we salute thee ? 

His poetry has, as if in contrast to the scenery of 
circumstances in which we find it, or to the fatality 
of circumstances in which it has not been found, 
(and even Mr, Clarke in his learned work upon Sa 
cred Literature, which is, however, incommunicatiye 


| generally upon sacred poetry, appears unconscious 


of his being and his bishoprick) his poetry has a cha- 
racter singularly vital, fresh, and serene. There ig 
nothing in it of the rapture of inspiration, little of 
the operativeness of art—-nothing of imagination in a 
high sense, or of ear-service in any—he is not, he 
says, of those— 

Who rain hard with redundancies of words, 

And thunder and lighten out of eloquence. 


His Greek being opposed to that of the Silentiari 


pose and achievement, than any versified matter we | thesight of the angels of knowledge to think out one | and the Piside by a peculiar simplicity and ease of 


have looked upon from this metaphrastic hand :— 

“QO, uncovered corse, yet Word of the Living One! 
self-doomed to be uplifted on the cross for the draw- 
ing of all men unto thee,—what member of thine 
hath no wound ? O, my blessed brows, embraced by | 
the thorn-wreath which is pricking at my heart! O | 
beautiful and priestly One, who hadst not where to | 
lay thine head and rest, and now wilt lay it only inthe 
tomb, resting there ;—sleeping, as Jacob said, a lion’s 
sleep! O cheeks turned to the smiter! © lips, | 
new hive for bees, yet fresh from the sharpness of 
vinegar and bitterness of gall! O mouth, wherein 
was no guile, yet betrayed by the traitor’'ski-s! O 
hand, creative of man, yet nailed to the cross, and 
since, stretched out unto Hades, with help for the 
first transgressor! O feet, once walking on the deep 
to hallow the waters of nature! O me, my son!.... | 
Where is thy chorus of sick ones 2—those whom thou 
didst cure of their diseases, and bring back from the | 
dead? Is none here, but only Nicodemus, to draw 
the nails from those hands and feet ?—none here but 
only Nicodemus, to lift thee from the cross, heavily, | 
heavily, and lay thee in these mother-arms, wlich 
bore thee long ago, in thy babyhood, and were glad | 
then? These hands, which swaddled thee then, let 
them bind thy grave-clothes now. And yet,—O, 
bitter funerals! O, Giver of life from the dead, 
liest Thou dead before mine eyes? Must /, who 
said ‘hush’ beside thy cradle, wail this passion upon | 
thy grave? J, who washed thee in thy first bath, 
must I drop on Thee these hotter tears? I, who 
raised thee high in my maternal arms,—but then 
thou leapedst,— then thou springedst up in thy 
child-play....” 

It is better to write so than to stand upon a 
column. And, although the passage does, both 
generally and specifically, in certain of its ideas, 
recall the antithetic eloquence of that Gregory Nazi- 
anzen before whom this Simeon must be dumb, we 
have touched his “oration,” so called, nearer than 
our subject could permit us to do any of Gregory's, 
because the ‘ Planctus’ involves an imagined situa- 
tion, is poetical in its design. Moreover, we must 
prepare to look downwards ; the poets were descend- 
ing from the gorgeous majesty of the hexameter and 
the severe simplicity of iambics, down through the 
mediate “versus politici,” a loose metre, adapted to 
the popular ear, to the lowest deep of a “ measured 
prose,”—which has been likened—but which we will 
not liken—to the blank verse of our times. Pre- 
sently, we may offer an example from Psellus of 
a prose acrostic—the reader being delighted with the 
prospect! “A whole silver threepence, mistress.’ 

Michael Psellus lived midway in the eleventh 
century, and appears to have been a man of much 
aspiration towards the higher places of the earth. A 





| What time at Byzantium, hallowed with the hyssop, 


| ning with a charmed letter. 


| why thus—(and yet Psellus, who did know every- 


| thine heart pure, rested there, there verily in the 


without the song ;—because truth is beautiful, where | 
they are not seen or heard ;—than to mummy our | 
benumbed souls with the cireumvolutions of twenty | 
thousand books, And so Michael Psellus was a 
learned man. 

We have sought earnestly, yet in vain,—and the 
fact may account for our ill-humour—a sight of cer- 
tain iambics upon vices and virtues, and Tantalus 
and Sphinx, which are attributed to this writer, and 


| cannot be in the moon after all—earnestly, yet with 


no fairer encouragement to our cesire than what 
befals it from his poems (!) ‘On the Councils,’ the 
first of which, and only the first, through the softness 
of our charities, we bring to confront the reader :— 
Know the holy councils, King, to their utmost number, 
Such as roused the impious ones from their world-wide 
slumber ! 
Seven in all those councils were—Nice the first containing, 
When the godly master-soul Constantine was reigning, 


In heart and word, Metrophanes presided as archbishop ! 

It cut away Arius’ tongue’s maniacal delusion, 

Which cut off from the Trinity the blessed Homoousion— 

Blasphemed (O miserable man!) the maker of the creature, 

And low beneath the Father cast the equal Filial nature. 
The prose acrostic, contained in an office written 

by Psellus to the honour of Simeon, is elaborated on 

the words “I sing thee who didst write the meta- 

phrases ;” every sentence being insulated, and begin- 


** Say in a dance how we shall go, 
Who never could a measure know ?” 


thing, wrote a synopsis of the metres !)—why thus: 
“Enspire me, Word of God, with a rhythmetic 
chant, for I am borne onward to praise Simeon 
Metaphrastes, and Logothetes, as he is fitly called, 
the man worthy of admiration. 
“Solemnly from the heavenly heights did the 
Blessed Ghost descend on thee, wise one, and finding 


body !” 

Surely we need not write any more. But Michael 
Psellus was a very learned man. 

John, of Euchaita, or Euchania, or Theodoropolis, 
—the three names do appear through the twilight to 
belong to one city—wasa bishop, probably contempo- 
rary with Psellus—is only a poet now—we turn to see 
the voice which speaks to us. It is a voice with a 
soul in it, clear and sweet and living; and we who 
have walked long in the desert, leap up to its sound as 
to the dim flowing of a stream, and would take a deep 
breath by its side both for the weariness which is 
gone and the repose which is coming. But it is a 
rarer thing than a stream in the desert; it is a voice 
in the desert—the only voice of a city. The city 


| true thought with a thrush’s song and a green light | collocation which the reader feels lightly in a 
| for all lexicon or to think it without the light and | 


moment, the thoughts move through its transparency 
with a certain calm nobleness and sweet living earnest. 
ness, with holy upturned eyes and human tears be 
neath the lids, till the reader feels lovingly too, 
We startle him from his reverie with an octave note 
on a favourite literary fashion of the living London, 
drawn from the voice of the lost city ; discovering by 
| that sound the first serial illustrator of pictures by 
| poems, in the person of our Johannes. Here isa 


| specimen from an annual of Euchaita, or Euchania,. 
| or Theodoropolis—we may say “annual” although 
| the pictures were certainly not in a book, but were 
| probably ornaments of the beautiful temple in the 


| midst of the city, concerning which there is a tradi 


tion. Here is a specimen selected for love's sake, 
| because it “ illustrates” a portrait of Gregory Na- 
zianzen :— 

What meditates thy thoughtful gaze, my father ? 
To tell me some new truth? Thou canst not so! 

For all that mortal hands are weak to gather, 
Thy blessed books unfolded long ago. 

These are striking verses, upon the Blessed among, 

women, weeping,— 

0 Lady of the passion, dost thou weep? 

What help can we then through our tears survey, 
If such as thou a cause for wailing keep ? 

What help, what hope, for us, sweet Lady, say ? 
** Good man, it doth befit thine heart to lay 
More courage next it, having seen me so. 

All other hearts find other balin to-day— 

The whole world’s consolation is my woe !” 

Would any hear what can be said of a Transfigu- 
ration before Raffael’s :— 

Tremble, spectator, at the vision won thee— 
Stand afar off, look downward from the height,— 
Lest Christ too nearly seen should lighten on thee, 
And from thy fleshly eye-balls strike the sight, 
As Paul fell ruined by that glory white,— 

Lo, the disciples prostrate, each apart, 

Each impotent to bear the lamping light! 

And all that Moses and Elias might, 

The darkness caught the grace upon her heart 
And gave them strength for! Thou, if evermore 
A God-voice pierce thy dark,—rejoice—adore ! 

Our poet was as unwilling a bishop as the most 
sturdy of the “nolentes;” and there are poems 
written both in depreciation of, and in retrospective 
regret for, the ordaining dignity, marked by noble and 
holy beauties which we are unwilling to pass without 
extraction. Still we are constrained for space, and 
must come at last to his chief individual characteris 
tic—to the gentle humanities which, strange to say, 
preponderate in the solitary voice—to the familiar 
smiles and sighs which go up and down in it to our 
ear. We will take the poem “To his old house, 
and see how the house survives by his good help, 
when the sun shines no more on the golden statue 
of Constantine :-— 

Oh, be not angry with me, gentle house, 





may have three names, as we have said, or the thiee 


That I have left thee empty and deserted! 
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a ; 
thyself that evil didst arouse. 

th thy masters so false-hearted — 

In loving none of those who did possess thee,— 

In ‘ring to no one to an end— 

In no one’s service caring to confess thee, 

But loving still the change of friend for friend, 

sending the last, plague-wise, to the door ! 

‘And 30, or ere thou canst betray and leave me, 

I, a wise lord, dismiss thee, servitor, 

‘And antedate the wrong thou may’st achieve me 

inst my will, by what my will allows, 

Yet not without some sorrow, gentle house ! 

For 0, beloved house ! what time I render 

My last look back on thee I grow more tender! 

Pleasant ion, hearth for father’s age, 

Dear gift of buried hands, sole heritage! 

My blood is stirred—and love that learnt its play 

From all sweet customs moves mine heart thy way! 

For thou wert all my nurse and helpful creature,— 
For thou wert all my tutor and my teacher— 

In thee through lengthening toils I struggled deep— 
In thee I watched all night without its sleep— 
In thee I worked the wearier daytime out, 
Exalting truth, or trying by a doubt. 

And oh, my father’s roof! the memory leaves . 

Such pangs as break mine heart, beloved eaves, 

But God’s word conquers all! * 

He is forced to a strange land, reverting with this 
penediction to the “ dearest house :” 

Farewell, farewell, mine own familiar one, 

ged for ¢vermore from this day’s sun, 

Fare-thee-well so! Farewell, O second mother, 

0 nurse and help,—remains there not another ! 

My bringer-up to some sublimer measure 

Of holy childhood and perfected pleasure ! 

Now other spirits must thou tend and teach, 

And minister thy quiet unto each, 

For reasoning uses, if they love such use, 

But nevermore to me! God keep thee, house, 

God keep thee, faithful corner, where I drew 

So calm a breath of life! And God keep you, 

Kind neighbours! Though I leave you by Ilis grace, 

Let no grief bring a shadow to your face, 

Because whate’er He willeth to be done 

His will makes easy, makes the distant one, 

And soon brings all embraced before his throne ! 

We pass Philip Solitarius, who lived at the close 
of this eleventh century, even as we have passed one 
or two besides of his fellow poets: because they, 
having hidden themselves beyond the reach of our 
eyes and the endeavour of our hands, and we being 
careful to speak by knowledge rather than by testi- 
mony, nothing remains to us but this same silent 
passing—this regretful one, as our care to do better 
nust testify—albeit our fancy will not, by any means, 
account them, with all their advantages of absence, 
“the best part of the solemnity.” 

Early in the twelfth century we are called to the 
recognition of Theodore Prodromus, theologian, 
philosopher, and poet. His poems are unequal, 
consisting principally of a series of tetrastics—Greek 
epigrams for lack of point, French epigrams for lack 
of poetry—upon the Old and New Testaments, and 
the Life of Chrysostom,—all nearly as bare of the 
mgs of literary merit as might be expected from 
the design; and three didactic poems upon Love, 
Providence, and against Bareus the heretic, into 
vhich the poet has cast the recollected life of his 
soul. The soul deports herself as a soul should, with 
a Vivacity and energy which work outward and up- 
vard into eloquence. The sentiments are lofty, the 
expression free ; there is an instinct to a middle and 
an end. Music we miss, even to the elementary 
melody: the poet thinks his thoughts, and speaks 
them ; not indeed what all poets, so called, do esteem 
anecessary effort, and indeed what we should thank 
him for doing; but he sings them in nowise, and 
they are not of that divine order which are crowned 
by right of their divinity with an inseparable aureole 
ofsweet sound. His poem upon Love,—9gAra says 
the Greek word, but friendship does not answer to 
is a dialogue between the personification and a 
Stanger. It opens thus dramatically, the stranger 
speaking : 

Love! Lady diademed with honour, whence 

And whither goest thou? Thy look presents 

Tears to the lid—thy mien is vext and low— 

Thy locks fall wildly from thy drooping brow— 

Thy blushes are all pale—thy garb is fit 

or mourning in, and shoon and zone are loose ! 

80 changed thou art to sadness every whit, 

And all that pomp and purple thou didst use, 

seemly sweet,—that new rose on the mouth,— 

Those fair-smoothed tresses, and that graceful zone, 

Bright sandals, and the rest thou haddest on, 

Are all departed, gone to nought together ! 

And now thou walkest mournful in the train 

Of mourning women !—where and whence, again ? 

Love. From earth to God my Father. 
Stranger. Dost thou say 

That earth of Love is desolated ? 





Love. Yea! 
It so much scorned me. 
Stranger. 
Love. 
From its door. 
Stranger. 


Scorned ! 
And cast me out 


From its door? 
ove. As if without 
I had my lot to die! 

Love consents to give her confidence to the won- 
dering stranger ; whereupon, as they sit in the shadow 
of a tall pine, she tells a Platonic story of all the 
good she had done in heaven before the stars, and the 
angels,and the throned Triad, and ofall her subsequent 
sufferings on the melancholy and ungrateful earth. 
The poem, which includes much beauty, ends with a 
quaint sweetness in the troth-plighting of the stranger 
and the lady. May’st thou have been fuithful to 
that oath, O Theodore Prodromus! but thou didst 
“swear too much to be believed. .so much.” 

The poems ‘On Providence’ and ‘ Against Barcus’ 
exceed the ‘ Love’ perhaps in power and eloquence 
to the full measure of the degree in which they fall 
short of the interest of the latter's design, Where- 
upon we dedicate the following selection from the 
‘Providence,’ to Mr. Carlyle’s “gigmen” and all 
* respectable persons” :— 

Ah me! what tears mine eyes are welling forth, 

To witness in this synagogue of earth 

Wise men speak wisely while the scoffers sing, 

And rich men folly, for much honoring! 

Melitus trifles,—Socrates decrees 

Our further knewledge! Death to Socrates, 

And long life to Melitus! : 


Chiefdom of evil, gold! blind child of clay, 
Gnawing with fixed tooth earth’s heart away ! 
Go! perish from us! objurgation vain 

To soulless nature, powerless to contain 

One ill unthrust upon it! Rather perish 

That turpitude of crowds, by which they cherish 
Bad men for their good fortune, or condemn, 
Because of evil fortune, virtuous men! 


. . 


Oh, for a trumpet-mouth ! an iron tongue 

Sufficient for all speech! foundations hung 

High on Parnassus’ top to bear my feet,— 

So from that watch-tower, words which shall be meet, 

I may out-thunder to the nations near me— 

“Ye worshippers of gold, poor rich men, hear me! 

Where do ye wander ?—for what object stand? 

That gold is earth’s ye carry in your hand, 

And floweth earthward! bad men have its curse 

The most profusely ! would yourselves be worse 

So to be richer ?—better in your purse? 

Your royal purple—twas a dog that found it! 

Your pearl of price—a sickened oyster owned it! 

Your glittering gems are pebbles dust-astray— 

Your palace pomp was wrought of wood and clay, 

Smoothed rock and moulded plinth! earth's clay! earth's 
wood! 

Earth’s common-hearted stones! Is this your mood, 

To honour earth, to worship earth. .nor blush ?”— 

What dost thou murmur, savage mouth ? Hush, hush! 

Thy wrath is vainly breathed—The depth to tread 

Of God’s deep judgments, was not Paul's, he said. 
The “ savage mouth” speaks in power, with what- 
ever harshness: and we are tempted to contrast with 
this vehement utterance another short poem by the 
same poet, a little quaint withal, but light, soft, 
almost tuneful,—as written for a *‘ Book of Beauty,’ 
and that not of Euchaita! The subject is ‘ Lire.’ 
Oh, take me, thou mortal,..thy Lire for thy praiser! 
Thou hast met, found, and seized me, and know’st what my 
ways are. 

Nor leave me for slackness, nor yield me for pleasure, 

Nor look up too saintly, nor muse beyond measure! 

There's the veil from my head—see the worst of my mourn- 
ing! 

There are wheels to my feet—have a dread of their turning ! 

There are wings round my waist—I may flatter and flee thee! 

There are yokes on my hands—fear the chains I decree thee! 

Hold me! hold a shadow, the winds as they quiver ; 

Hold me/ hold a dream, smoke, a track on the river. 

Oh, take me thou mortal,..thy Life for thy praiser, 

Thou hast met not and seized not—nor know’st what my 
ways are! 

Nay, frown not, and shrink not—nor call me an aspen ; 

There’s the veil from my head! I have dropped from thy 
clasping ! 

A fall back within it, I soon may afford thee; 

There are wheels to my feet—I may roll back toward thee— 

There are wings round my waist—l may flee back and clip 
thee— , 

There are yokes on my hands—I may soon cease to whip 
t ! 


Take courage ! I rather would hearten than hip thee! 
John Izetza divides the twelfth century with his 
name, which is not a great one. In addition to an 
iambic fragment upon education, he has written in- 
defatigably in the metre politicus, what must be read, 
if read at all, with a corresponding energy,—thirteen 
“Chiliads” of “varie historie,” so called after 
Elian’s,—/Elian’s without the “ honey tongue,”— 
very various histories indeed, about crocodiles and 








flies, and Plato’s philosophy and Cleopatra’s nails, 
and Samson and Phidias, and the resurrection from 
the dead, and the Calydonian boar,— everything 
under the sun” being, in fact, their imperfect epi- 
tome. The omission is simply Poerry! there is no 
apparent consciousness of her entity in the mind of 
this versifier; no aspiration towards her presence, 
not so much asa sigh upon her absence. We do 
not, indeed, become aware, in the whole course of 
this laborious work, of much unfolding of faculty ; 
take it lower than the poetical ; ofnothing much beyond 
an occasional dry, sly, somewhat boorish humour, 
which being good humour besides, would not be a 
bad thing were its traces only more extended. But 
the general level of the work is a dull talkativeness, 
a prosy adversity, who is no “ Daughter of Jove,” 
and a slumberousness without a dream. We adjudge 
to our reader the instructive history of the Phenix. 
A pheenix is a single bird and synchronous with nature, 
The peacock cannot equal him in beauty or in stature! 
In radiance he outshines the gold; the world in wonder 
yieldeth ; 
His nest he fixeth in the trees, and all of spices buildeth., 
And when he dies, a little worm from out his body twining, 
Doth generate him back again whene’er the sun is shining; 
He lives in gypt. and he dies in Ethiopia only, as 
Asserts Philostratus, who wrote the Life of Apollonius. 
And as the wise .1gyptian scribe, the holy scribe Cheremon, 
Hath entered on these Institutes, all centre their esteem on, 
Seven thousand years and six of age, this pheenix of the 
story, 
Expireth from the fair Nile side, whereby he had his glory! 

In the early part of the fourteenth century, Manuel 
Phile, pricked emulously to the heart by the suecess- 
ful labours of Izetza, embraced into identity with 
himself the remaining half of A®lian, and developed 
in his poetical treatise ‘On the Properties of Ani- 
mals,’ to which Isachimus Camerarius provided a 
conclusion—the Natural History of that industrious 
and amusing Greek-Roman. The Natural History 
is translated into verse, but by no means glorified ; 
and yet the poet of animals, Phile, has carried away far 
more of the AZlian honey clinging to the edges of his 
patera, than the poet of the Chiliads did ever wot of. 
What we find in him is not beauty, what we hear in 
him is not music, but there is an open feeling for the 
beautiful which stirs at a word, and we havea scarcely 
confessed contentment in hearkening to those twice- 
told stories of birds and beasts, and fishes, measured 
out to usin the low monotony of his chaunting voice. 
Ourselections shall say nothing of the live grasshopper, 
called, with the first breath of these papers, an 
emblem of the vital Greek tongue ; because the space 
left to us closes within our sight, and the science of 
the age does not thirst to receive, through our hands, 
the history of grasshoppers, according to Aélian or 
Phile either. Everybody knows what Phile tells us 
here, that grasshoppers live upon morning dew, and 
cannot sing when it is dry. Everybody knows that 
the lady grasshopper sings not at all. And if 
the moral, drawn by Phile from this latter fact, of 
the advantage of silence in the female sex generally, 
be true and important, it is also too obvious to exact 
our enforcement of it. Therefore we pass by the 
grasshopper, and the nightingale too, for all her fan- 
tastic song,—and hasten to introduce to European 
naturalists a Philhellenic species of heron, which has 
escaped the researches of Cuvier, and the peculiari- 
ties of which may account to the philosophic reader 
for that instinct of the “ wisdom of our forefathers,” 
which established an English university in approxi- 
mation with the fens. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the nice ear in question for the Attic dialect,. 
may still be preserved among the herons of Cam- 
bridgeshire :— 

A Grecian island nourisheth to bless 

A race of herons in all nobleness. 

If some barbarian bark approach the shore, 
They hate, they flee,—no eagle can outsoar! 
But if by chance an Attic voice be wist, 

They grow softhearted straight, philhellenist ; 
Press on in earnest flocks along the strand, 

And stretch their wings out to the comer’s hand. 
Perhaps he nears them with a gentle inind,— 
They love his love, though foreign to their kind! 
For so the island giveth winged teachers 

In true love lessons, to all wingless creatures. 

He has written, besides, ‘A Dialogue between: 
Mind and Phile,’ and other poems ; and we cannot 
part without taking from him a more solemn tone, 
which may sound as an “ Amen!” to the good we 
have said of him. The following address to the Holy 
Spirit is concentrated in expression :— 

O living Spirit, O falling of God-dew, 
O Grace which dost console us and renew; 
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O vital light, O breath of angelhood, 
O generous ministration of things good— 

Creator of the visible, and best 

Upholder of the great unmanifest ! 

Power infinitely wise, new boon sublime, 

Of science and of art, constraining might ; 

In whom I breathe, live, speak, rejoice, and write, 
Be with us in all places, for all time! 

“And now,” saith the patientest reader of all, 
“you have done. Now we have watched out the 
whole night of the world with you, by no better light 
than these poetical rushlights, and the wicks fail, and 
the clock of the universal hour is near upon the 
stroke of the seventeenth century, and you have 
surely done!” Surely nof, we answer; for we see a 
hand which the reader sees not, which beckons us 
over to Crete, and clasps within its shadowy fingers 
a roll of hymns anacreontical, written by Maximus 
Margunius! and not for the last of our readers would 
we lose this last of the Greeks, owing him salutation. 
Yet the hymns have, for the true anacreontic fra- 
grance, a musty odour, and we have scant praise for 
them in our nostrils. Their inspiration is from 
Gregory Nazianzen, whose “ Soul and body” are re- 
newed in them by a double species of transmigration ; 
and although we kiss the feet of Gregory’s high excel- 
lencies, we cannot admit any one of them to be a safe 
conductor of poetical inspiration. And in union with 
Margunius’s plagiaristic tendencies, there is a weari- 
some lengthiness, harder to bear. He will knit you 
to the whole length of an “ Toni soit qui mal y pense,” 
till you fall asleep to the humming of the stitches, 
what time you should be reading the “ moral.” We 


ourselves once dropped into a “ distraction,” as the | 


French say,—for nothing could be more different from 
what the English say, than our serene state of self- 
abnegation—at the beginning of a house-building 
by this Maximus Margunius: when, reading on some 
hundred lines with our bare bodily eyes, and our soul 
starting up on a sudden to demand a measure of the 
progress, behold, he was building it still, with a 
trowel in the same hand: it was not forwarder by a 
brick. The swallows had time to hatch two nest- 
fulls in a chimney while he finished the chimney- 
pot! Nevertheless he has moments of earnestness, 
and they leave beauties in their trace. Let us listen 
to this extract from his fifth hymn:— 


Take me as an herinit lone, 
With a desert life and moan; 
Only Thou anear to mete 
Slow or quick my pulse’s beat ; 
Only Thou, the night to chase, 
With the sunlight in Thy face! 
Pleasure to the eyes may come 
From a glory seen afar, 
But if life concentre gloom 

Scattered by no little star, 

Then, how feeble, God, we are! 

Nay, whatever bird there be 

(Ether by his flying stirred,) 

He, in this thing, must be free— 

And I, Saviour, ain thy bird, 

Pricking with an open beak 

At the words that thou dost speak ! 

Leave a breath upon my wings, 

That above these nether things 

I may rise to where thou art,— 

J may flutter next thine heart ! 

For if alight within me burn, 

it must be darkness in an urn, 

Unless within its crystalline, 

That unbeginning light of thine 

Shine !—oh! Saviour, Zet it shine! 

Heis the last ofour Grecks. The light from Troy city, 
with which all Greek glory began, * threw three times 
six,” said /Eschylus, that man with a soul,—beacon 
after beacon, into the heart of Greece. “ Three times 
six,” too, threw the light from Greece, when her own 
heart-light had gone out like Troy’s, onward along 
the ridges of time. Three times six—but what faint 
beacons are the last !—sometimes only a red brand; 


sometimes only a small trembling flame; sometimes | 


only a white glimmer, as of ashes breathed on by 
the wind; faint beacons and far! How far! We 
have watched them along the cloudy tops of the great 
centuries, through the ages dark but for them,—and 
now stand looking with eyes of farewell upon the last 
pale sign on the last mist-bound hill. But it is the 
sixteenth century. Beyond the ashes on the hill a 
red light is gathering—above the falling of the dews 
a great sun is rising: there is a rushing of life and 
song upward ; Ict it still be urwarp !—Shakspeare 
is in the world! And the Genius of English Poetry, 
she who only of all the earth is worthy, (Goethe's 
spirit may hear us say so, and-smile,) stooping, with 
a royal gesture, to kiss the dead lips of the Genius 


of Greece, stands up her successor in the universe, by 
virtue of that chrism, and in right of her own crown. 








THE PICTURE OF THE DEAD. 
SUGGESTED BY AN ANECDOTE IN CATLIN'S TRAVELS. 
(See Athen. No. 746.) 
A chief from his distant forest came 
To the pale one’s lonely tent ; 
And he bore such gifts as well might seem 
By an Indian monarch sent. 
And “ Bright may the sun on thy dwelling shine,” 
Said the warrior of the wild, 
“O stranger, the gifts which I bear are thine, 
Who hast given me back my child. 
“ My child, who passed to the spirit-land 
In the sunrise of her years ; 
I have looked for her in our woodland band 
Till mine eyes grew dim with tears: 
But her shadow bright, by thy pencil traced, 
Still sweet in my dwelling smiled, 
And the hearth she left is not yet laid waste 
Thou hast given me back my child. 
*T laid her low in the place of graves, 
Where the ever silent slept ; 
And summer's grass in its greenness waves 
Where an Indian warrior wept ; 
For bright was our star, though it early set, 
And we lost its lustre mild ; 
But she lives in her changeless beauty yet,— 
Thou hast given me back my child. 


** And say when our young, who loved her well, 
Like the pines grow old and hoar, 

Will her youth still last, as theirs that dwell 
Where the winter comes no more ? 

When the early loved of her heart is low, 
Will she smile as she ever smiled ? 

O, safe from the withering hand of woe, 
Hast thou given me back my child ? 


“Tis well with those of thy eastern land, 
Though their loved ones may depart, 

The magic power of the painter’s hand 
Can restore them to the heart. 

O, long may the light of their presence stay, 
Whose love hath thy griefs beguiled ; 

And blessings brighten thy homeward way, 
Whe hast given me back my child!” 

Frances Browy. 





STRAWBERRY HILL. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

(Strawberry Uill and its associations are gone for ever! 
It is already desecrated—tainted and vulgarized by the puff- 
ing and quacking of the auctioneer. It will be impossible 
when the faéry place is crowded with gaping ignorance, to 
feel or to comprehend the sanctity with which it has solong 
| been environed in the minds and hearts of all persons of re- 
| fined taste. What are its treasures to the million? What 


| is Marguerite de Valois, or Leonora D'Este, or Mary Stuart, 
} or Ninon, or Sévigné, or Charlotte de la Tremouille, or 


Venetia Digby, or Raphael, or Giulio Clovio, or Giutio Ro- 
mano, or Cellini, or Peter Oliver, or Petitot, or even Horace 
Walpole himself ?—a name, and nothing more. The illusion 
is passed; and Strawberry Hill must return to its original 
nothingness; a suburban villa, situated in a marshy flat, 
between dusty roads; a lodging-house for summer visitors. 
Hereafter it will be our duty to chronicle and criticise its 
treasures; but for the present we prefer indulging in the 
romance of the past, and have therefore obtained permission 
to republish a delightful account of a visit paid to the 
dream-land in 1826, by one, the best able, perhaps, among 
us all to sympathize with and appreciate the varied and 
refined taste of its accomplished founder. ] 

The leading trait of Walpole’s intellectual tem- 
perament, was a quick and delicate perception of 
the truth of things, moral and material, in nature and 
art. The true and unerring tact, that innate endow- 
ment by which the ridiculous as well as the false 
(and the ridiculous is but an amusing set-off of the 
false) is always rapidly got at, lost nothing of its per- 
fection by his education having been begun and 
finished in the closet of one of the shrewdest and 
cleverest ministers that England ever possessed. 
Shut up with old Sir Robert, ééte-a-téle, he learned 
“to laugh at the madness of political ambition,” and 
discovered that “ happiness did not depend on admi- 
nistration and victories.” In the galleries of Hough- 
ton, amidst the trophies of a palace, his early taste 
for the arts was developed, which testified its exqui- 
site justness in the learned and clever preface, written 
almost in boyhood, to his “* Zdes Walpoliane.” It 
was there too he learnt “ what a monarch a man was, 











| which would have best become astoic, and by ataste 


and contempt which were evidently those of an ep; 
curean, he settled down early in life an intellectual 
voluptuary, preferring enjoyment to fame, yet acquit. 
ing the latter, which he so well deserved, while sim. 
ply occupied in pursuit of the former. So early as 
his return from Italy (and during his travels) his 
vocation to virli, or “ amour pour Venquitaille” (as 
Rabelais terms it) unequivocally declared itself ; but 
his floating capital of taste, which was for a time de. 
Voted to the classic antique, properly so called, wag 
soon thrown for want of a “quick return” in England 
(where Roman antiquities are few and bad) into that 
fund so rich and yielding in Great Britain, the anti. 
quities of the middle ages. England then abounded 
in relics of the times of the Chaucers, the Spen 

the Sidneys, and the Shakspeares, relics then neg. 
lected and unappreciated. The “ betweenity” which 
occurred in the interval when the charming Gothic 
had declined and the Palladian had not crept in, was 
in every respect a Beotian age. Then gardens were 
built not planted ; and the disciples of Kent, Brown, 
and Southcote were still struggling through “ clipt 
hedges and cockle-shell avenues :” while Sir William 
Temple's “ natural walls” and lead-covered grottoes, 
were not yet quite out of fashion, and wildernesses 
were still composed of straight walks, and caverns 
were lined with looking-glasses. The furniture of 
aristocratic mansions was then half German, half 
French; cumbrous not venerable, with all the incon- 
veniences of the antique, without its picturesqueness, 
While ponderous stuffed chairs and china monsters 
filled the apartments of the descendants of the wor- 
thiest of Elizabeth's court, carvings by Gibbons, and 
portraits by Holbein, were consigned to lumber- 
rooms; beds embroidered by the Queen of Scots, 
and sweet-bags worked by her maids, were left to 
moulder, while a stiff-backed bergére from some 
miroirtier’s shop in the Rue de Bac, or a china sconce 
from Sévres brought any price. Such were the neg- 
lected treasures which discovered themselves to the 
most ardent of antiquarians and collectors in his 
various and delightfully recorded “ pilgrimages to 
the holy lands of Gothic castles and abbeys,” the 
hereditary seats of the Byrons, the Howards, the 
Seymours, the Russels, the Cavendishes, the Rut- 
lands, the mansions of “ Old Bess of Hardwicke,” 
and the palace-prisons of captive royalty. It was in 
the low-roofed chambers, and nests of closets of 
Monceaux, Haddon, Hatfield, Newstead, Althorpe, 
Hinchinbrook, and Chatsworth, that Walpole drew 
“deeper and deeper still” from the stream of anti- 
quarianism, and was led to unearth those tangible 
records of past times, which fill up the blanks in 
history, with details of society, infinitely more inter- 
esting than anything the scene-painting pencil of the 
historian can preserve—for it is curious to think 
what a philosophie des mceurs may be drawn from an 
inquiry into a china-closet, or an inquisition held on 
a lumber-room! what epochs in commerce and 
manufactures may be fixed by the dimensions of a 
coffee-can, or by the fragments of a suit of hangings! 
what traits of manners and morals may be furnished 
by hoops of whalebone and bodices of buckram, by 
the low-cut stomacher of a Cleveland, or the negligé 
of a Pompadour, and what lights and illustrations 
may be thrown on such works as Grammont, Pepys, 
and Evelyn, by the plunder of a Dowager Duchess’s 
tall-boy, or the exploitation of the coffers and clothes 
presses, the cupboards and dark-closets, in which 
the old mansions of old families always abound. 

It was in such pictorial and historical mansions 
that Horace Walpole imbibed the desire of having a 
Gothic castle of his own; and with his imagination 
full of the proportions and traceries of Winchester, 
the fretted roofs of Netley, the cross-legged knights, 
and the piked-horn dames that started from tombs, 
or walked out of picture-frames, he began to look 
out for a spot, where he might found a new school for 
old things, and arrange around him those objects 80 
early associated in his mind,—relics which the arts 
and history of ages had contributed to fill his crowded 
cabinet, He at last found a site, whereon to place 
this long-built “ Castle in the air” of his antiquarian 
dreams; but he neither songht nor found it amidst 
the romantic shades of Cumberland, nor the old 
feudal territory of Yorkshire; he simply picked it up 
accidentally with other bijour at Mrs, Chenevix’s toy- 
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account of the acquisition is too pleasant to need an 
apology for quoting it. P 

« You perceive by date that I am got into a new 
camp, and have left my tub at Windsor. It isa little 
Jaything house, that I have got out of Mrs. Chenevix's 
shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw, It is 
set in enamelled meadows, with filigree hedges: 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
‘And little fishes wave their wings in gold. 
Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, 
supply me continually with coaches and chaises: 
barges as solemn as Barons of the Exchequer move 
under my window: Richmond Hill and Ham walks 
pound my prospect; but, thank God! the Thames 
is between me and the Duchess of Queensberry. 
Dowagers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around, 
and Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by a most poetical moonlight. I have about 
Jand enough to keep such a farm as Noah's, when he 
set up in the ark with a pair of each kind, but my 
cottage is rather cleaner than I believe his was after 
they had been cooped up together forty days. The 
Chenevixes had tricked it out for themselves ; up 
two pair of stairs is what they call Mr. Chenevix’s 
library, furnished with three maps, one shelf, a bust 
of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lame telescope without 
any glasses. Lord John Sackville predecessed me 
here, and instituted certain games called Cricketalia, 
which have been celebrated this very evening in ho- 
nour of him in a neighbouring meadow. You will 
think I have removed my philosophy from Windsor 
with my tea-things hither; for I am writing to you 
in all this tranquillity while a parliament is bursting 
about my ears.” 
The little tenement so playfully described, had 
already a fine antique cast of character, and was rich 
in all the advantages of dark closets, and “ passages 
that led to nothing.” It had been built in 1698, had 
been tenanted alternately by a profane comedian and 
areyerend divine—for there, Talbot Bishop of Dur- 
ham had written his Homilies, and Cibber his play 
of ‘The Refusal, or Lady’s Philosophy.’ The site, 
too, abounded in agreeable associations, consonant to 
the habits and tastes of the elegant proprictor—the 
air still breathed of Pope, Swift, and Gay ; the villas 
still bloomed where the witty Lady Mary, the charm- 
ing Lady Hervey, and * Grammont’s daughter,” * 
had recently resided. Still it must be owned, that, 
judged by modern ideas of the picturesque in villas, 
by the dictum of Price or Knight, “ the capabilities” 
of Strawberry were few. It wanted space and pro- 
spect, and sometimes made its Gothic reformer sigh 


| “with Chute, that Battil Abbey had not been to be 


sold at Mrs, Chenevix’s toy-shop as Strawberry was.” 
Yet its defects, such as they were, harmonized with 
the style of the old English villa or country-house, 
whose high walls, deep moats, and dismal clipt 
hedges excluded all view but of their own dreariness. 
Even the narrow dusty avenues, and little green 
lanes, that led to Strawberry, both from Twicken- 
ham and the Thames, were all in keeping ; for such 
were the “ crack-skull roads” leading to the rural 
residences of the great in former timcs—by-ways 
which obliged La superbe Hamilton and La belle 
Muskerry to mount their palfreys, and jog on behind 
their gentlemen ushers on pillions, when they left 
the court at Whitehall to visit their friends in the 
country, or to participate in the gaicties of New- 
narket and “the Wells.” 

Many Palladian palaces, even of a more recent 
day, were chosen with a view to security and shelter, 
nither than to taste and views: the spacious and 
splendid Mereworth, “ though it had some prospect, 
¥23 built in the centre of a moat, and sprinkled with 
little ponds.” The shades of Strawberry, however, 
son began to extend beyond their original five acres. 
The square-built little toy-house swelled out more 
nearly to the dimensions of a feudal mansion, and 
vas angled into cabinets, and rounded into towers, 
‘agthened by galleries, and raised by battlements, 
tnd finally became the repertory of all those trea- 





* Lady Stafford. ‘* Madame de Mirepoix told me t’other 
ay, that she had known a daughter of the Countess of 
Grammont, an abbess in Lorrain, who, to the ambassadress’s 
feat scandal, was ten times more vain of the blood of Ha- 
niton than of an equal quantity of that of Grammont. 
She had told her much of her sister my Lady Stafford, whom 
Itmember to have seen when I was a child. She used to 
ive at Twickenham with my Lady Mary Wortley, and the 


“them."—Correspondence of H. Walpole. 








| to the Bedford court. 
| Lord Tavistock and Lady Caroli 


ike of Wharton lived there; she had more wit than both | 
| of H. Walpole. 





sures that the taste, learning, and research of its 
owner could rescue from the depredations of time, 
and the neglect of tasteless and high-born ignorance. 

“My collection” (says Walpole, in excuse for his 
passion for building and Gothicism) “ is too great to 
be humbly lodged.” The castle, however, as now 
existing, did not raise its towers all of a sudden like 
those of Bagatelle. It was reformed, at different 
times, by alterations and additions “ to the old small 
house.” The library, and refectory or great parlour, 
were entirely new built in 1753; the gallery, round 
tower, great cloister, and cabinet, in 1760 and 1761, 
the north bed-chamber in 1770; and the Beauclere 
tower, with the hexagon closet, in 1776. 

The greatest hold over the imagination, the most 
powerful tie which time in its course lets fall upon 
the feelings and the mind, is that which comes of 
early associations ; and even the book read, the pic- 
ture gazed on in that epoch of life, when all is seen 
decked in prismatic hues, are never forgotten, and | 
always over-rated in the fondncss of old recollections. | 
It happened that at such an epoch, Strawberry Hill | 
and the “* Walpoliana” were the picture and the | 
book, to which the writer of this rapid sketch was | 
indebted, for some of those new and dclightful im- 
pressions, which such objects are calculated to make | 
on the young and the imaginative, to whom pictures 
and books are such novelties and such enjoyments; 
and being then the resident of an Trish country-house, 
where a blind Irish harper was her magnus Apollo, 
and the fadaises of Della Crusca her xe plus ulira of 
literary acquirement, Strawberry Hill and the * Wal- 
poliana” became her Mecca and her Talmud. To | 
visit Strawberry Hill was a vow made rather in de- | 
votion than in hope; while to peruse the works of | 
its master was a desire which time and an intimate | 
acquaintance with their delightful pages has rather 
sharpened than diminished. Years swept on, some 
feathered with bird of Paradise wings, and others | 
heavily and slowly, like the sailing flight of birds of 
less happy omen ; but still they swept on, and scenes 
far more distant, and sites far more remote than the 
“show-box of Twickenham” were visited. 

“The Alps and Apennines, and river Po,” and 
other lands and streams as classic, were traversed and 
navigated till they had become familiarized to the | 
Irish wanderer’s mind, as her own native Howth or 
Liffy, the Tiber and Soracte of her national par- 
tiality in less travelled days; and yet the vow to visit 
Strawberry, though not accomplished, was not for- 
gotten, and it still held its place, while other vows 
had faded away, with the airy nothing of which they 
were the objects. The day, however, at last arrived,* 
when Strawberry was visited, and with an interest as 
intense, as the Vatican ever excited in the breast of 
some long-vowed pilgrim to St. Peter’s shrine. It 
was just such a day as the founder himself would 
have selected for “showing off” to “the Bedford 
court,” and “ Princess Emily,” or the “ De Boufflers 
and De Beaumonts,” when the noble host was wont 
to draw his bed-curtains, and ask “ Harry if the sun 
shone ?**} and beheld with a rapture he so pleasantly 
ridiculed himself (as indeed he did all his own pecu- 
liarities) that Strawberry was all “ green and gold.” 
Whoever has left England to visit the finest scenery 
in the finest climes, and returned to glide along the 
shores of the Thames on such a day (days in England 
“few and far between,”) will scarcely hesitate to 
admit, what it is impossible not to feel; that com- 
pared to those shores, there is nothing equal in beauty 
and richness in the river scenery of any other country 
in Europe. The pilgrimage to Strawberry was per- 
formed by water, in preference “ to one of those two 
delightful roads that might be called dusty ;” and 
the barge was anchored in one of those little creeks, 
where, after “holding a chapter with Chute,” the | 
antiquarian and his friend were wont to watch the 
arrival of the boat, which was “ freighted with old 
window frames, old tombs, and old chairs of the time 
of Edward the Sixth.” A fircight was expected with | 
an interest as intense as any Antonio of the Rialto | 
ever felt as he watched the entrance of * his argosie” 
into the Lagunas of Venice : for the passion, not the 











* June 2Uth, 1825. 
t * Yesterday I gave a great breakfast at Strawberry Hill | 
There was the Puke and Duchess, | 
», my Lord and Lady 
The first thing f | 
"Correspondence | 





Gower, Lady Caroline Egerton, &e. &c. 
asked Harry was, ‘Docs the sun shine?’ 








object, is the thing; and there is a fanaticism in col- 
lecting, which “none but collectors know,” or can 
appreciate. From this little creek and its stepping- 
stone landing-place, a scrubby sort of a bank on one 
side, a high dull wall on the other, (but still a wall 
“ castellated after the manner of that which sur- 
rounded Aston House,”) and some thirty or forty 
yards of a narrow rutted road, led to one of the gates 
of the castle, which, truth to tell, seemed from this 
point to be built like the towers of Monceaux, for 
the purpose of “seeing nothing at all.” All around, 
the modern antique had the true characteristic feudal 
air of loneliness—the silence (though not the waste) 
which despotic power ever creates around it, and 
which the temporary absentecism of the great lords 
of great mansions, even in England, so well repre- 
sents in its effects. This, however, but deepened an 
illusion, which was soon dispelled by the appearance 
of the custode of the castle, who replied to the tolling 
of the porter’s bell:—no grim, gruff porter of the 
olden times, with staff and scutcheon, and beard and 
belt, and buff coat and bluff air, but a smart, comely, 
rondelette little housekeeper, all frills and falbalas, 
welcomed our arrival, of which she had been pre- 
viously forewarned, and playing with her keys, as 
the ladies in the Spectator played with their fans, 
alertly and civilly proceeded to do the honours of 
Strawberry—not a little surprised, from the first start- 
ing, to find that one of the sight-seers at least had a 
catalogue raisonné in her head, which superseded 
the necessity of any other, and who inquired for the 
* TIolbein chamber,” and the “ Star chamber,” and 
the “Cabinet,” with a familiarity that astonished the 
housekeeper of Strawberry, full as much as the lord 
of Strawberry himself, on a similar visit, surprised 
the housekeeper of Althorpe.* On entering the 


north gate, (to those well read in the legends of 


Strawberry,) the “ Abbot's garden” may be at once 
recognised to the right, parted off by an open iron 
skreen-work. The “abbot’s garden” has been often 
snecred at for its miniature dimensions, and, indeed, 
it is not much larger than an old lady’s flower-knot 
in Bloomsbury ; but it is quite as large as St. Fran- 
cis’s garden in the magnificent abbey of Ancisa, and 
larger than the little garden allotted to the friars and 
monks of that spacious and beautiful monastery, the 
Certosa of Pavia. It is in strict keeping with the 
order of things it is meant to represent: some few 
and fine flowers were struggling through the crusted 
earth, covered with dust, probably the dernier rejeton 
of the “seeds from Sunbury,” sown by that hand, 
which, like them, is now itself but dust. The iron 
skreen, though so carelessly passed by the uninitiated 
as an old gate, is nevertheless a fine copy from the 
tomb of Roger Niger, Bishop of London, in old St. 
Paul's; even the common-looking blue and white 
china vase, in the adjoining little cloister, which looks 
like an old cracked foot-pail of a lady's dressing- 
room, has its interest, in being the vase, on whose 
verge the “ pensive Selina reclined,” whose death is 
immortalized by the muse of Gray ;+ and the half- 
defaced bas-relief head in marble, inserted in the 
wall, though modern sight-seers scarce pause to look 
upon it, once riveted the enamoured eyes of Tasso: 
it is the portrait of the object of his love and his 
misfortune, Eleanor D’Este. The hall of the castle 
is small and gloomy, paved with tiles, and lighted by 
arched painted glass windows: its dimensions are in 
utter contradiction to the generally received ideas of 


| Gothic halls, as taken from those described in the 


romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, and her imitators ; but 
Gothic apartments were not capacious. The royal 
chamber, where the Queen of Scots took her last 
supper, was scarcely larger than a modern clothes- 
press; and a hall, sixty by forty, in one of the finest 
old castles in England, “was deemed so spacious 
that, like a leviathan, it swallowed up all the other 
chambers.” Even “the great old gallery at Wo- 
burn” was but a “bad room powdered with little 
stars,” and low roofs, nests of closets, mural cabinets, 
and slips of galleries, were much more consonant to 
the manners of times when society only collected en 
petits peletons, under the influence of friendship or 
fear ;—in modern days, on the contrary, every great 





* In the gallery, I found myself quite at home, and 
syrprised the housekeeper by my familiarity with the por- 


trait 
t The first stanza of this ode is written on the vase, 
“Twas on this lofty vase's side,” &e. 
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mansion must have a room large enough, at least, 
to hold its five hundred select friends, and halls for 
flambeaux and footmen, of proportionate dimensions. 

On the left of the hall, (approached by a narrow 
passage, lighted by a painted glass window, with the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth, and the date 1567 carved 
in wood above it) is the Refectory, or “great par- 
lour”—a great parlour thirty feet by twenty! Still 
this great parlour (scarcely large enough to serve for 
a salon @ boire after dinner in a modern mansion) is 
quite as large as the salas of the old Lombardy 
castles, or as the salles-a-manger of the ancient cha- 
teaux of France. It has many interesting if not 
precious pictures; such as “the Conversation,” by 
Reynolds, which represents the old library at Straw- 
berry, and the group round the table in its centre, 
consisting of the witty George Selwyn, Lord Edge- 
comb, and Mr. Williams; the second Lady Walpole 
(the Moll Skerrett of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague), as a shepherdess, and a group of the Walde- 
grave beauties. Here, too, beakers of Indian porce- 
lain, pails of Chelsea china, and vases of Roman 
faience mingle their remote epochs in amicable con- 
fusion, against all rule and chronological virti, while 
skreens, worked and embroidered by celebrated coro- 
netted beauties, (though interesting to the noble 
owner, to whom so many of such tributes were pre- 
sented) now only look like the rubbish furnished from 
the looms of the Minervas of a Paddington boarding- 
school to the parlours of their parents in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The ancient bellows and altar candle- 
stick of the ante-room, have their own charms for 
the antiquarian, as Dryden’s head and Cibber’s bust 
possess for the dramatic amateur. The china closet 


at the first glimpse looks like anybody’s china-closet, | 


and, to the unlearned, is neither striking nor interest- 
ing; but to those who can trace in its little ceiling 
the roof of the pretty room at the Borghese Villa at 
Frescati, or a chimney-piece copied from an old 
window at the ancient seat of the Grimstones ( Broad- 
field Hall, in Essex), it is not unimportant. Regi- 


ments of Worcester china bowls, phalanxes of Sevres | 
mustard-pots, with cups, and dishes, and narrow- | 


necked bottles, and wide-mouthed ewers, and mugs. 
and jugs, of no very striking appearance, are turned 
from with a sneer, by those who know not the history 
of this frail but venerable collection. But when cups 


have been painted by Pietro Cortona, and plates by | 
Raffael, and dishes by Giulio Romano; when green- | 
glass bottles turn out to be Roman lacrymatories, and | 
a china figure to be Michael Angelo’s Bacchus, then | 


the China-closet becomes a precious museum ; and 
one regrets that its dimmed stained glass windows do 
not throw more light upon treasures consecrated 
alike by the hand of time and of genius. The Yellow 


bed-chamber would be simply a yellow bed-chamber | 
{an unbecoming colour, par parenthése, for a “ sleep- | 


ing beauty,” if a brunette, who should always choose 
couleur de rose,) but for its pictures, among which 
those always amusing portraits ( pour le moins) of the 
heroes and heroines of the Grammont memoirs, long 
detain spectators, who, like Walpole, and the writer 
of this sketch, have “ the Grammont madness upon 
them.” The principal of these worthies is that mo- 
dernly white-washed insolvent in morals, Charles the 
Second himself, with some half dozen of his own and 
his brother’s sultanas, the Sedley, the Richmond, 
the Portsmouth, the Cleveland, the Churchill, and 
“Mistress Philadelphia Saunders.” ‘This group, 
nineteen in number, (Sacharissa excepted) made a 
part of the collection of Jervas, the friend and lau- 
reate painter of Pope. 

The breakfast-parlour, with its hangings of blue 
and white paper, and its draperies of blue and white 
linen, has, according to the sumptuousness of modern 
furniture, a very ordinary appearance. But when its 
interesting miniatures catch the eye, its “ Venitia 
Lady Digby, that extraordinary beauty of an extra- 
ordi fame,” its Mary Lepell (Lady Hervey), its 
belle des belles (the Duchess de Montbazon), and its 
Princess Palatine (of Madame de Sévigné’s letters), 
its unfortunate Earl of Essex, and its heroic Char- 
lotte de la Tremouille, with a score of other historical 
heads; then the little blue and white breakfast-room 
is lingered in with pleasure, and left with regret, even 
for the green closet, with its multitude of curious 
pictures, or for the great armoury, whose chief relic 
is the suit of mail worn by the great Earl of War- 

+ A phrase of Horace Walpole. 








wick, when he marched upon Westminster Hall, in 
that happy epoch when parliaments were to be awed 
by a man in armour, and laws submitted to spears 
and quivers—the good old times! 

The Library has all the antique caste and sombre 
colouring of a private room (once called closet) of 
the great men, and the studious ones of the middle 
ages. The books are ranged in pierced Gothic 
arches; the chimney-piece a tomb from Westminster 
Abbey ; and shields, arms, and lozenges, fill up every 
corner. The pictures are curious and historical, and 
the fine old silver-gilt clock, the gift of Henry the 
Eighth to Anna Boleyn, presents a piece of ponder- 
ous gallantry, very different from the bijou of or molu 
(often a poem in design, a picture in combination) 
which a modern merveilleux offers to the object of his 
lukewarm devotions, showy and light as the times it 
represents, and the hours of her whose actions it does 
not govern. Among the rare books in the splendid 
collection of this fine library, “The book of the 
French portraits in the time of Francis the First,” 
which belonged to Brantome, who has written in the 
precious pages, in his own precious autograph, the 
names of many of the original of the pictures, is the 
book ! 

The Star-Chamber! with its horrible name of 
fearful associations (the boudoir of the Stuarts, where, 
alas, their subjects boudvient beaucoup) the Star- 
Chamber of Strawberry is only an innocent little 
room, with green walls powdered with little stars, 
like a modern French paper. Its treasures consist 
of a fine collection of medals, and it leads by a 
“trunked ailed” passage to the Holbein Chamber, 
| which looks like a pet-room of Catherine of Arragon; 
small, gloomy, and magnificent, with chairs from 

Glastonbury Abbey, and the red hat of her great 
| enemy Wolsey, lying beside that royal-looking bed, 
whose velvet hangings and waving plumes put one in 
mind of the restless nights and uneasy dreams which 
the crowned heads who slept on such couches were 
wont to endure, when the heads themselves were 
never very sure upon the shoulders of the despots 
who bore them. There are too few pictures of the 
* creat original” whose name gives interest to this 
room, to entitle it to such a distinction ; what there 
are, however, are fine, and all the historical pictures 
are curious and interesting. 

The Gallery, long and narrow, inspite of its ceil- 
ing from Henry the Eighth’s Chapel, will remind the 
Italian traveller of the gallery in the royal palace at 
Turin. Its hangings of crimson damask have no 
better effect than the crimson damask paper of the 
present day. It has doors from the Abbey at St. 
Alban’s, and recesses from the tomb of Archbishop 
Bourchier at Canterbury, and yet it is a light, splen- 
did, and cheerful apartment. Its pictures, busts, &e. 
would fill a tolerably sized catalogue ; and besides 
| Mrs. Keppel in white,” and “ Lady Dysart in 

pink,” and an hundred other such rainbow-dressed 
| *Cynthias of the minute,” there are a number of the 
| works of the best masters, particularly of Zucchero, 
Vandyke, Janssen, Poussin, &c.; but here, as in the 
whole collection, the pictures are more interesting as 
historical portraits, than rare or valuable as paintings, 
| and many of them would curl the critical nose of the 
modern virtuosi, who, having posted through Italy, 
return to buy Rembrandts and Raphaels, manufac- 
tured for the markets at Amsterdam or the fairs of 
Leipsie. 

The Round Room, which leads to the sanctum 
sanctorum of the edifice (the Tribune,) is not to be 
passed through with careless glance or rapid step, 
like an ordinary antechamber. It has the merit of 
all the apartments of Strawberry, in offering an ample 
study to the antiquarian, or to the curious in the 
economy of furniture. Its chairs of Aubusson tapestry, 
its chimney-piece from the tomb of Edward the Con- 
fessor, its ceiling from old St. Paul’s, and surbases 
from the monument of Queen Eleanor in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, have each their specific merit and in- 
terest; while the wreck of Lady Betty Germaine’s 
collection, and the plunder of Penshurst (from the 
apartments of Sidney “and Sidney’s sister’) have 
contributed largely to enrich and adorn it, and to 
awaken pleasant associations by its inspection, From 
the former, are the silver chenets, vases, and sconces, 
which ornament the chimney-piece ; from the latter 
is the fine portrait, by Vandyke, of Lady Dorothy 
Percy, Countess of Carlisle, and others, 














Over the door is a most characteristic picture of 
Vandyke’s celebrated love, “ Mistress Lemon,” paint. 
ed con amore by the enamoured artist ; she represents 
Judith, and brandishes a sword, but 

** There lurks more peril in those eyes, 
Than twenty of such swords.” 

Here, too, is Salvator Rosa’s fine picture of Jaco} 
travelling from Laban. Whatever was consecrated 
by the pencil of that great master was precious to the 
lord of Strawberry, who first acquired a knowled 
and professed an adoration of his genius, while yet a 
boy in the gallery of his own paternal Houghton, 
When Lord Orford designed his tribune, he doubt 
less had the tribune of the Imperial gallery at Flo. 
rence in his head. The tribune at Strawberry is, 
however, of a less simple form. It is a square, with 
semicircular recesses in the middle of each side, dif. 
ficult to describe, but very effective to look at; its 
sober stone-coloured walls are admirably relieved by 
its rich gold ornaments, and other splendid decora- 
tions of every kind, and every age in the history of 
the arts. The beautiful Gothic architecture of St 
Alban’s has furnished the models for its windows and 
niches ; and its finely-fretted roof, borrowed from the 
Chapter-house at York, is terminated by a star of 
yellow glass, which throws a sort of Claude Lorraine 
tint over the whole precious apartment. Amidsta 
number of fine antique busts and statues, is raised a 
simple Gothic altar of black and gold ; it is the tomb 
of the children of Edward the Third in Westminster 
Abbey, and its slab of black marble is covered with 
precious relics and objets d'art of every time and de 
scription, silver fillagree dishes, vases of amethyst, 
and sconces of agate, with carved ivory by Verskovis; 
while a cabinet of rose-wood, with panels and sculp- 
ture by Germaine of Paris, curiously carved, rises 
above it, and contains one of the finest collections of 
enamels and miniatures perhaps in England: some 
are by Lens, Carlo Dolce, Boit, Zink, Groth, Isaac 
Oliver,* Petitot, Liotard, &c.;—many are original 
portraits of the historical characters they represent, 
and others are fine copies from Luca Giordano, Van- 
loo, and Holbein; some set in the exquisitely little 
carved frames of Lejarée, and others mounted in 
brilliants or precious stones. Here, in the immortal 
bloom of enamel, still smiles the coarse but beautiful 
Cleveland, the intriguing but piquante Portsmouth, 
“ Mistress Godfrey, of the York seraglio,” and the 
lovely Countess d’Olonne (one of the heroines of De 
Retz’s Memoirs) who had a seraglio of her own, 
though she is here represented as Diana. Here, too, 
leers and lours the royal petit-maitre of despotism, as 
he was wont to doat Versailles, in the midst of pro- 
fligate mistresses and slavish courticrs—Louis the 
Fourteenth, surrounded by De Fontanges, De la 
Valliére, et tutte quante; while the wives of England's 
Blue Beard are to be found with all their heads on; 
and the lovely Madame Mazarin, looking as if she 
had just escaped from St. Evremont’s letters, ac- 
counts for the passion of the enamoured philosopher, 
in loveliness far more bewitching than regular. Vases, 
cups, and chalices, in gems, jewels, and crystals, the 
great seals of great kings, and the pretty bijoux of 
great ladies, fill up this beautiful repertoire of all 
that is precious and curious, with rings to satisfy 
an alderman’s wife, and snuff-boxes in number and 
beauty @ faire créver d’envie Beau B, or Lord P; 
while vessels of wrought silver, and cups scooped 
out of amethysts, or set with brilliants, recall the 
treasures of the guarda roba of the Medici, when 
Benvenuto Cellini worked for their amusement, and 
had (as it sometimes fares with talent patronized by 
grandeur) his labour for his pains.t Pictures, lamps, 





* In no other collection is to be seen in any good preser- 
vation any number of the works of Isaac and Peter Oliver. 
1 forget whether Raphael's exquisite missal, with its unique 
miniatures, is in this cabinet or in the library. Among the 
curious enamels is one of Charles the Second. It is in an old 
enamelled blue case, and is said to be one which he gave 
when in Holland to a young lady, to whom he stood god- 
father. In her extreme old age she sold it. There is another 
fine miniature of James the Second, when Duke of York, 
which is remarkable as being purchased at the sale of Mrs. 
Danet, daughter to his handsome bold-looking mistress, Mrs. 
Godfrey, of whom there is also a miniature, by Petitot. The 
most interesting among the historical miniatures of this fine 
collection are the clever Queen of Bohemia, the most gifted 
of all the Stuarts; Charles the First, by Petitot; Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, by Isaac Oliver; and Sir Anthony 
Shirley, in a dress half English, half Persian, done when he 
was ambassador from the Sophy of Persia. : 

+ Among these the most striking are the Temptation of St. 
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fill up every part of this interesting 
an and os om it with dazzled eyes, and sated 
esents curiosity, by the sombre little passage and small 
closet adjoining, (full to stuffing, like every other 
of the edifice, with objects of curiosity or of art) 
for that great north bed-chamber, where the readers 
Jacob of French memoirs, and the adorers of Grammont, 
rated (or rather of Antoine Hamilton.) may feast their eyes 
to the and associations to satiety. The Great N orth bed- 
ledge chamber, considered as a bed-chamber, is en grand 
“yet a tenue, according to the old style of magnificence ; its 
shton, royal canopied bed is plumed with ostrich feathers, 
loubt- and hung with rich tapestry of Aubusson, surrounded 
t Flo- by a carpet of curious needlework, and flanked by 
rry is, chairs of ebony and gold, too heavy to move, and 
, with too fine to sit in. Its crimsoned damask walls are 
e, dif. covered with the most precious portraits. . Over the 
t; its J chimney is a great picture of Henry the Eighth, and 
ed by his children,t and a bust of Francis the Second, the 
ecora- poy-husband of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, 
ory of Immediately opposite to the bed stands that figure 
of St, which occasioned so many sleepless nights to the 
3 and gallants of Whitehall, “ La belle Jennings,” after- 
m the wards Duchess of Tyrconnel, whose bon mot to James 
tar of the Second, when, as Lady Lieutenant, she received 
rraine him at the Castle of Dublin, shows her not to have 
\idst a been of the order of stupid beauties, or like Made- 
ised a noiselle Stuart, aussi béte que belle ; her friend, Ma- 
tomb demoiselle Hamilton, (Countess de Grammont,) is 
‘inster placed near her. There is also in this chamber an 
1 with admirable group, the rehearsal of an opera, with the 
nd de famous Mrs. Toft, the prima donna of her day, at the 
-thyst, harpsichord. Its pendant is a scene from the * Beg- 
kovis: gp gus’ Opera,’ by Hogarth, with portraits of original 
sculp- performers.{ ‘The charming partraits of Ninon de 
, rises l'Enclos,§ Hortense Mancini, and Madame de Main- 
‘ons of tenon, long detain the attention, even from the won- 
some | “ers of the “glass closet,” where a silver perfume 
Tsaae box, by Benvenuto Cellini, wedding gloves of the 
riginal {jg fatriot Hampden’s bride, and the trunked ones of 
resent, King James, with Von Trump’s tobacco-box, and 
Van. [g*® silver-gilt apostle spoon,” belonging to Lord | 
little [knows who, offer a curious and heterogeneous variety, 
ted in (ad mark the successful and arduous researches of | 
mortal fg tie collector after ail that was rare and old. The 
autiful Beauclerc closet, dedicated to the elegant works of | 
nouth, the accomplished Lady Diana Beauclere, the round 
id the [g d-100m, and the great cloister, follow in sight-secing 
‘of De fg Uccession, and each has its separate interest and | 
own, character. In the second are some fine portraits, and 
e, too, jp ™ny very pleasing ones : among the latter may be 
ism, a8 reckoned the portraits of Lady Suffolk, the mistress 
of pro- titré of George the Second, Mrs. Barry and Mrs, 
tis the lve, the tragic and comic muses of their time; 
De la fptiere is also a fine head of Oliver Cromwell's 
sland’s fp Mther. But.the Round Bed-room is to Strawberry 
te on; vhat Naples is to the rest of Italy, the ne plus ultra 
if she of curiosity : attention is exhausted, eyes are dazzled, 
rs, a¢- and expectation satiated by the time it is reached , 
opher, and it is with a pleasure unspeakable that one passes 
Vases, through the great cloister, into the refreshing grounds 
ils, the and gardens, without even stopping to examiue those 





‘our of fg ePiers, which are taken from the tomb of Wil- 
of all fg /amde Luda in the Cathedral of Ely. The Shell 
satisty fg ea at the end of the pretty winding shaded walk, 

er and g*ueh is within view of the Gothic chapel, offers a 

ord P; fy reposo after the fatigue which pleasure ever im- 

cooped Poses. This shell seat is a very curious carvirig in | 

all the fg designed by the celebrated Bentley. The shell 


, when 
nt, and 
zed by 


Sackama. Here the three Graces of the Paphos 
ofStrawberry* were wont to repose, to the delight of 





their flattered and elegant host, who saw even his 
friends with the eye of an artist. There is but little 
in the grounds of Strawberry to detain the steps of 
the visitor, except its beautiful little Chapel in the 
garden: an edifice of as true Gothic taste and design, 
as its being copied, a la rigueur, from particular parts 
of the Cathedral of Salisbury and the Abbey of St. 
Edmundsbury, can make it. The interior has all 
the character of the cells or oratories appertaining to 
churches or monasteries in Catholic countries :—its 
altar-piece and altar-pictures are curious from their 
antiquity ; the beautiful windows of painted glass 
are emblazoned with saints, and arms, and the effigies 
of kings and queens, a superb shrine faces the door 
of entrance. In the front stands a superb crucifix, 


inlaid with mother-of-pearl: on either side, a King | 





of France, and the Virgin Mary, in bronze and faience, | 


stand upon consoles. The story of the marvellous 
‘trasferimento’ of this ‘holy house’ is thus told on a 


| tongue. 


tablet over the door:—* The shrine in front was | 
brought, in the year 1768, from the church of Santa | 


Maria Maggiore in Rome, when the new pavement 
was laid there. This shrine was erected in the year 


1256, over the bodies of the holy martyrs Simplicius, | 


Faustina, and Beatrix, by John James Capoccio and 


Vinia his wife ; and was the work of Peter Cavalini, | 


who made the tomb of Edward the Confessor in 
Westminster Abbey.’ Such is Strawberry, the cabi- 
net, the toy, the retreat of the gifted son of a great 
minister, whose, talents, intellect,and observation, well 
fitted him to run the career of his ambitious father : 
and who, had he been an ambitious or an interested 
man, had eminent opportunities of indulging either 
passion to their fullest extent. ‘I am unambitious, 
I am disinterested, but I am vain,’ observes Mr. 
Walpole, in a letter to Lord Chatham. Into this 
frankly acknowledged foible, Strawberry Hill, and 


At the last meeting of the Graphic Society, we had 
the great pleasure to look over many of the lithogra- 
phic drawings, prepared for a magnificent work about 
to be published by Mr. Gally Knight, ‘ On the Eccle- 
siastical Architecture of Italy, from the time of Con- 
stantine to the 16th Century.’ The drawings by dif- 
ferent artists, have been lithographed under the 
superintendence, we believe, of Mr. G. Moore, and 
those we saw were admirable, both with regard to 
fidelity of detail and artistic effect. 

For the benefit of students of the French language 
and literature, we may mention the completed publi- 
cation by Messrs. Firmin Didot, of their Sequel to 
the Dictionary of the Academy, on which they have 
been engaged for the last seven years, and which, 
with the last edition of the Dictionary itself, form an 
invaluable synopsis and analysis of the national 
No dictionary of a language can faithfully 
represent it which is not, from time to time, enlarged, 
like that of the French Academy, to meet the ex- 
panding forms of the ever-growing original; and 
publications like this, which lend themselves freely 
to the plastic and shifiing genius of a language, con- 
trol while they yield, and restrain its excesses and 
extravagances, while they reflect its legitimate 
movement and developement. Something more 
has been wanting, however, to render some very 


| important phases of the modern tongue than the 


its precious collection, entered largely ; but the | 


vanity of possessing and showing-off this monument 
of his taste, and knowledge, and industry, and the 
objects of art they had gathered round him, did not 
blind Mr. Walpole to the incongruities of the whole, 
nor to the objections which the pedantry of archi- 
virlu and the cant of criticism would eventually level 


scheme of the Academy, though gradually ex- 
panding, has yet agreed to concede; and to its 
comprehensive view of the literary language of 
France, this new publication of Messrs. Didot adds 
the large body of scientific and technical terms, which 
the latter rejects as special in their application, and 
beside its purpose,—together with the obsolete and 
fading terms of the ancient tongue, and the neology 
of young France. It is, of course, difficult to decide 
where an authority, claiming to be magisterial and 


| conservative, like that of the Academy, shall draw 


at the hocket of one who had shown so little mercy to | 


the unfounded pretensionsand presumptuous medio- 
crity of that numerically powerful body, in all com- 
munities, whose claims to distinction are unsupported 
by those endowments which should alone command 


tecture, but pretending to an observance of the cos- 
tume even in the furniture, the mixture of modern 
portraits and French porcelaine, and Greek and 
Roman sculpture, may seem heterogeneous. In 
truth, I did not mean to make my home so gothic as 
to exclude convenience and modern luxury. But I 
do not mean to defend, by argument, a small capri- 
cious house. It was built to please my own taste, 
and realize my own visions, 
gay but tranquil scene where it stands, and add the 
beauty of the landscape to the romantic cast of the 
mansion, it would raise more pleasing sensations than 
a dry list of curiosities can excite: at least the pro- 
spect would recall the good humour of those who 
might be disposed to condemn the fantastic fabric, 
and to think it a very proper habitation of—as it was 
the scene that inspired—the author of The Castle 
of Otranto!’” 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
The Earthquake has passed away, and given no 


Could I describe the | 


Anthony, by Teniers, Soldiers at Cards, by Vandyke. 
lamps, 
| preser- 
> Oliver. 


tlebrated Countess of Essex, by Isaac Oliver. 


Painting 


sunique Mj Lolton) as Polly. 

ong the { tis of this picture that Walpole says, ‘‘ You see Ninon 
nan old nesto look charming and she only looks tipsy.” 

he gave tion of this picture is, that Ninon herself gave it to Lady | 
od = wich, daughter of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester; her | 
ano’ 


f York, 


of Mrs. *Strawberry Hill is grown a perfect Paphos—it is the 
ess, Mrs lindof beauties. On Wednesday the Duchesses of Hamilton | 
tot. The Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury, dined there, and the 
thisfine J@'0 latter stayed all night. There never was so pretty a 
a 4s to see them all three sitting in the shell. A thou- 

, Ro 


when he 


ion of St. 


om Head by himself, and a portrait of Frances Howard, the 
+See a description of this piece in ‘The Anecdotes of | again. 


+ Among these is Miss Fenton) afterwards Duchess of | 


Pradson (Miss Rae’s Lord Sandwich,) gave it to Horace | 
le. 


hence, when I begin to grow old, if that can ever 
Anthony I shall talk of that event, and tell young people how | 
handsomer the women of my time were, than they will 
then. I shall say, Women alter now; I remember Lady 

ury looking handsomer than her daughter, the | 


sign; but, opportunely for the wonder-loving, the 
| Acarus galvanicus, or Acarus Crossi, has come to life 
In 1837, the public were amused by an ac- 
| count of Mr. Crosse’s creation of insects; for if, as 
| insinuated by the cavillers and laughers, the ove of 

the insects were in the air, the water, the flannel, or 


The tradi- | the flints with which he experimented, there was no 


miracle—nothing very strange in the result. Mr. 
Crosse, however, judiciously let the subject drop. 
Now a Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, figures in the 
same line ; and a paper was read, at the last meet- 
| ing of the Electrical Society, giving full particulars 
of his experiments, and their wondrous results. 





Duchess of Richmond, as they were sitting in the shell on 
my terrace with the Duchess of Hamilton, one of the famous 
Gunnings! Yesterday, t'’other more famous Gunning, Lady 
Coventry, dined there !"—Correspondence of Horace Walpole, 
Vol. U. 


its line, in the execution of such a work as its Die- 
tionary ; and it is, as we have said, obvious that the 
line, however arbitrarily assigned, must be always a 
shifting one. But it is perhaps best for the purity 


and protection of a tongue, in the eternal tendency 
| 


of all languages to run riot, that its entire Dictionary 
should be thus divided; that the grave and judicial 
body should be preceded by a pioneer like this, to 
lead the way over the debateable land of language, 


| and collect and examine its titles, leaving the Aca- 
it:—* In a house, affecting not only obsolete archi- | 





demy to follow in its steps, and adopt within the 
recognized national pale such as it sees fit. In lan- 
guage, more than in all other things, long occupation 
makes a good and indefeasible title; and terms 
which a robed and learned body of Academicians 
would, on their first intrusion, have refused to admit, 
must have their cases reconsidered, and their claims 


| finally allowed, on the ground of prescription. 


We hear from Paris that M. Biot has resigned his 
functions as Doyen (Dean of the Faculty of Sciences), 
and that M. Dumas, Professor of Chemistry, and 
Member of the Institute, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. The Art-gossip of the same capital men- 
tions a commission given to M. Rudde, the sculptor, 
by the Due de Luynes, for the model of a statue of 
Louis XIIL, to be cast in silver, and placed in 
the middle of the Hall of Louis XITI., which was 
painted by M. Ingres. M. Louis Richard, the 
artist by whom the gates of the Madeleine were cast, 
has undertaken this new work, at the price of 
40,000 francs; and the pedestal, which is to be of 
bronze, will cost 15,000 francs more. A colossal 
statue of Henry IV., in white marble, by M. Riggi, 
the sculptor, destined to be erected in one of the 
public squares of Pau, the birthplace of that monarch, 
has just been placed in the centre of the quadrangle 
of the Louvre on a temporary pedestal. 

Mdlle. Rachel, having attained, with her majority, 
the legal capacity of becoming a contracting party, 
hassettled the terms on which she is about to become a 
sociétaire of the Théatre Francais. Her contract is to 
be for twenty years, from the Ist of April next, in each 
of which she is to have three months’ leave of absence, 
and, during the other nine, engages to play not less 
than fifty-four times. Besides her share of the 
profits, she is to receive yearly 42,000 fr. (1,6802) 
out of the government subsidy; and, should that 
fund be withdrawn, at any time, during the term of 
her co-partnership, she is to be at liberty to abandon 
the contract, unless the theatre shall choose to pay 
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her an equal yearly salary from its private re- 
sources. 

We have to announce the death, at the early age of 
forty-five years, of M. Jouffroy, member of the Coun- 
cil of Public Instruction in Paris. M. Jouffroy was, 
besides, a member, in its Philosophical Section, of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and also of 
the Chamber of Deputies. After twenty-seven years 
of his short life specially devoted to the business of 
instruction, the honourable poverty which he has 
bequeathed to his family, with his great name, has 
been recognised as a title on their behalf to the pro- 
tection of the government which he served ; and in 
the oration pronounced over his grave, by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, M. Villemain pledged him- 
self to watch over the children of his illustrious col- 
league,—and to the widow he has, already, assigned 
a pension of 2,000 francs. M. Cousin, of the Insti- 
tute, has returned into the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion, as successor of M. Jouffroy. Another vacancy 
has been created in the ranks of the French Aca- 
demy, by the death of M. Roger; and the death of 
Baron Costaz takes one of its members from the 
Academy of Sciences. M. Parant, formerly Minister 
of Public Instruction, is dead, also in his fortieth 
year only :—and M. Guenepin, the architect, adds 
one more to the many losses so recently sustained by 
the Institute—The widow of Mozart, too, is dead : 
it is to be feared the latter years of her life were 
passed in very narrow circumstances. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open pAIry, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Pictures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovroy; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. Rexovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 

y D. Roperrs, R.A. 1829. Both Pictures exhibit various eects of 
light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 








CLOSE of the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION pre- 
aratory to the EASTER HOLIDAYS.—The Public is respectfully 
nformed that this Institution will be CLOSED from Monday the 21st 
Inst., to the following Saturday, both inclusive, in order to perfect ar- 

rangements for the RE-OPENING on EASTER MONDAY, when 
several attractive Novelties will be produced, including a FRESH 
SERIES of DISSOLVING VIEWS, on an enlarged scale, with 
Experiments, with the LARGEST 

s ever been made. 

: Views, Orrery, and Apparatus, 


fects, and beautiful 
ELECTRICAL MACHINE that 

N.B. The present Series of Disso! 
by Cary, complete, for Sale. 

The entrance to the Photographic Portrait Rooms, during the close, 
will be at No. 5, Cavendish-square. 

ROBERT J. LONGBOTTOYM, Secretary. 

On TUESDAY WILL BE OPENED, at the PANORAMA, 
LEICESTER-SQUARE, a newly-painted View of the BATTLE of 
WATERLOO, taken from accurate drawings made at the time, and 
plans obtained at Head Quarte wherein are portrayed all the 
striking incidents ofthis the most sa inary, eventful, and obstinately 
contested Battle of modern times. The Views of JERUSALEM and 
ST. JEAN D'ACRE remain open. 


entirely new eff 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb, 2.—Mr. Murchison, President, in the chair.— 
A paper ‘ On the South of Westmoreland,’ by Mr. D. 
Sharpe, was read.—The object of this memoir is to 
give an account of the Silurian rocks and old red 
sandstone of the south of Westmoreland ; to define 
approximately their geographical boundaries; and to 
compare the formations with the equivalent deposits 
in other parts of the kingdom. 

Silurian Rocks,—After referring to the labours of 
Prof. Sedgwick (see Athen. No. 557 and 736), Mr. J. 
Phillips and Mr. J. G. Marshall, the author describes 
the Silurian deposits under the heads of, 1, Coniston 
limestone; 2, Blue flagstone rocks; 3, Windermere 
rocks; and 4, Ludlow rocks, 1, Coniston Limestone.— 
This formation, the lowest examined by the author, 
consists of strata of hard, dark blue, slaty limestone, 
and of thin beds of dark brown shale, the former 
gradually diminishing in thickness as they ascend in 
the series, and disappearing towards the tep of the 
deposit. Organic remains abound in some of the 
beds, and from their agreement, in part, with species 
described in Mr, Murchison’s work, the author places 
the Coniston limestone among the lower Silurian 
rocks, but without attempting to define its exact rela- 
tive position. 2, Blue Flagstone Rock.—The shales 
of the preceding deposit pass upwards into dark blue 
flagstones, apparently destitute of organic remains. 
The beds agree in dip and strike with the strata of 
the Coniston limestone; and the faults which affect 
that formation extend into the flagstones. 3, The 


by Mr. Sharpe into three divisions. The lowest, 
which succeeds conformably to the flagstones, con- 
sists of grey schistose grits and argillaceous slate, 
with occasionally thin beds of limestone; the middle, 
of hard argillaceous and gritty rocks, and beds of 
soft shale; and the uppermost, of hard purplish 
greywacke. No well defined organic remains were 
found in any part of the series by the author, but he 
alludes to the fossils discovered by Mr. Marshall in 
the lowest division, and described as belonging to 
lower Silurian specics. Mr. Sharpe, nevertheless, 
declines placing the Windermere rocks on an exact 
parallel with any of the Silurian rocks of Mr. Mur- 
chison, but he points out their precise agreement 
with the lower members of the Denbighshire upper 
Silurian series described by the late Mr. Bowman, 
A line drawn from Coniston Waterhead to Lindale, 
a distance of twelve miles, would cross the whole of 
the strata at right angles to their strike, and though 
the same beds are considered by the author to be 
frequently repeated in parallel anticlinal ridges, yet 
the total thickness of the three divisions is estimated 
to exceed 5,000 feet. 4, Ludlow Rocks. —This series 
of strata is stated by Mr. Sharpe to rest unconform- 
ably on the middle and upper divisions of the Win- 
dermere rocks, and to be composed of hard, purplish 
gray, argillaceous deposits. It abounds with casts of 
shells, which mark the lines of stratification; and 
the thirty-four species, enumerated in the paper, are 
almost entirely assigned to testacea figured and de- 
scribed in Mr. Murchison’s Silurian System,as Ludlow 
fossils, The author, however, does not place the 
Westmoreland beds on an exact parallel with any 
portion of the triple division of the Ludlow rocks of 
the border counties. The uppermost strata are 
shown to pass gradually into the tile-stone or bottom 
of the old red sandstone, which, Mr. Sharpe agrees 
in thinking, ought to be removed to the Ludlow 
rocks, seven of the fourteen species of shells, which 
occur in the tile-stones of Herefordshire having 
been found low in the Ludlow series of West- 
moreland. As a further proof that this alteration 
ought to be made, Mr. Sharpe states, that where the 
old red sandstone rests on the Windermere rocks, the 
beds in question are wanting. The principal district, 
occupied by the formation, extends in a west and 
east direction from the neighbourhood of Kendal to 
the valley of the Lune, and in a north and south 
direction from Benson Knot nearly to Farleton 
Knot; and other patches of Ludlow rocks occur 
south-west and north-west of Kendal, and at the 
west base of Underbarrow Scar. 

Old Red Sandstone.—This formation is stated to 
present, where best developed, the threcfold division 
of loose conglomerates, red marls, and thin-bedded 
red sandstone, the last constituting the lowest part of 
the series. It is shown to occupy several detached 
districts, the principal of which is in the valley of 
the Lune, from the neighbourhood of Sedbergh to 
Kirby Lonsdale, where it expands to the north-west- 
ward, over an area of no great extent; it occurs 
also in the valleys of the Kent, Sprint, and Mint, 
and in the vicinity of Shap and Tebay. Mr. Sharpe 
considers, as probably belonging to the old red sand- 
stone, the bed of brown gravel which covers the whole 
of the valley of the Lune to its junction with the 
Rathay. 

General Remarks.—In comparing the Westmore- 
land strata with their equivalents in other parts of 
the kingdom, the author states, that the triple divi- 
sion of the old red sandstone, noticed above, agrees 
remarkably with that of Herefordshire, the only dif 
ferences being the disintegrated state of the conglo- 
merates, and the absence of the cornstones. The 
gradual passage from the old red sandstone into the 
Ludlow rocks, is shown to coincide with the deserip- 
tions given by Mr. Murchison of the junction of the 
two formations in Herefordshire. The Ludlow rocks 
of Westmoreland are stated to resemble generally 
those of the border countics of England and Wales, 
but not to admit ofa similar subdivision, owing to the 
absence of a representative of the Aymestry limestone, 
though they agree, as before observed, precisely with 
the Ludlow series of Denbighshire. With respect 
to the Windermere serics, Mr. Sharpe makes no at- 
tempt, as already stated, to fix its precise geological 





position with reference to the divisions of Mr, Mur- 
chison, but he dwells upon the exact accordance in 





Windermere Rocks.—This great serics is separated | Structure and succession of beds displayed by it, and | 




























the lower portion of the upper Silurian strata g 
Denbighshire. ‘The age assigned by Mr, Sharpe 
the Coniston limestone has been given in a fy, 
part of this notice. The author then enters y 
the inquiry respecting the principal epochs of ji, 
turbance of the Westmoreland strata, and he staty 
at length his reasons for assigning the earliest period 
to the outburst of the Shap granite, which event, he 
conceives, took place subsequently to the deposition 
of the Windermere series; and, from the old Ted 
sandstone resting horizontally on the elevated rocks 
of Shap Fell, he infers, that that formation wy 
accumulated after the disturbance consequent on the 
elevation of the granite. Further, he shows that gl 
the faults which affect the old red sandstone, or any 
newer formation, are more modern than the outhun 
of the granite. Having thus defined, geologically 
the epoch of that event, Mr. Sharpe proceeds 5 
point out its effects. He conceives, that in the south 
of Westmoreland, the protrusion of the granite threy 
the strata of the Coniston limestone and Windermere 
rocks into their highly inclined position, and pr. 
duced the great east and west faults around Conisto, 
and Windermere, as well as in the Middleton and 
Casterton Fells, likewise the dislocations of the 
Coniston limestone, with their prolongation into the 
valleys of Coniston, Windermere, Kentmere, &¢, 
The author observed no proof of the Ludlow rocks 
having been disturbed anterior to the deposition of 
the old red sandstone, but, he says, there is abundant 
evidence that both these formations were dislocated 
before the accumulation of the mountain limestone, 
Lastly, he adduces some instances of the successive 
elevation of hills in one direction, by forces acting 
at different periods, 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Society was heli 
on the 18th of February, when Mr. Murchison was 
re-elected President; and the following gentlemen 
the other officers for the ensuing year—Vice Presi- 
dents, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Daubeny, Dr. Fitton, and 
Mr. Lyell. Secretaries, Mr. E. TH. Bunbury, and 
Mr. Hamilton, M.P. Foreign Secretary, Mr. Del 
Beche. Treasurer, Mr. Taylor.—On announcing the 
award of the Wollaston Medal to M. von Buch, * for 
the eminent services he has rendered to geology by 
his extraordinary and unremitting exertions duringa 
long series of years, and for his recent researches in 
Paleontology,” Mr. Murchison said, “ Since Geology 
has been a science, no individual has more success- 
fully applied a powerful mind to its cultivation, or 
more liberally expended his private means in ad- 
vancing its progress, than Leopold von Buch. The 
chief works by which his fame was reared are well 
known; but with the numberless memoirs, printed 
and published at his own charge, and gratuitously 
distributed, I regret to say, English geologists are by 
no means sufficiently acquainted ; and justice cannot 
be rendered to him until the whole of his researches 
are brought before the public in a combined form 
In the meantime, we offer our Meda! to this distin- 
guished man, to show that we seek to reward him 
not only for his acknowledged great works, but also 
for those efforts to advance science, with which many 
geologists are yet little conversant. Such, for instance, 
is the large Geological Map of Germany, including 
the Alps and adjacent regions, published without 
allusion to his name, and commonly known as the 
Map of Martin Schropp & Co.; a most remarkable 
production, whether we consider the date of its pub 
lication, or the expenditure of mind, labour, and 
money, which it must have cost the author. And 
although the result of these labours has since been 
improved upon by the efforts of several of his coun- 
trymen, among whom the names of Hoffmann and 
Dechen stand prominently forward, it is well to 
know that no one has more untiringly contributed 
new information to his younger friends than Von 
Buch. When a traveller myself at Berlin, upwards 
of two years ago, and lost in admiration at the pr 
gress which physical geography and geological maps 
were making in that metropolis, I was much sur 
prised to learn that M. von Buch had in his posses 
sion an unpublished geological map of Bohemia, all, 
be it observed, worked out by his own patient obser 
vations on foot. Aware, from a former rapid survey 
of that country, that our knowledge of Bohemia was 
still very imperfect, I obtained from the author 4 
coloured copy, which I first exhibited to the British 
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Amociation at Glasgow (1840), and which I now | like yourself, by diligent research, and a competent 


resent to the Geological Society. Again, after suc- | 


cessfully developing, in the spirit of a true philoso- 

her, the recondite phenomena of the metamorphism 
of rocks, by the most laborious pedestrian efforts, 
have we not seen that as years rolled on, and our 
yeteran leader began to feel that the toil of gaining 
the mountain crest must soen pass from his own 
limbs to those of younger men, he has vigorously 
applied his mind to palzontology, and thrown new 
lights over this department of our many-headed 
science? No sooner did he grapple with the task, 
and that too when he had passed the meridian of 
iife, than he displayed the same originality of mind 
whieh had marked all his previous inquiries. Sub- 
iecting the family of ammonites to revision, and con- 
Yinced that their innumerablespecies were not founded 
on true natural distinctions, he took the lines of suture 
as a basis, and thereon established a limited number 
of normal or typical forms, each characteristic of 
certain strata. ‘The family of tercbratula, so com- 
mon in all the secondary strata, was next passed 
in review, and types were fixed upon, to which a 
pumber of slightly varying forms were referred,—a 
work which our French brethren have considered 
so important, that they have republished it in the 
Transactions of the Geological Society of France. 
Then followed his illustration of the fossils of South 
America, collected by his great countryman Hum- 
boldt. Whilst I merely enumerate these works, I 
may be allowed to say a few words respecting his last 
published volume, ‘On the Fossils of Russia,’ be- 
cause, together with my associates, M. de Verneuil 
and Count Keyserling, I have had the means of 
forming an opinion of its value. Simply furnished 
by Gen. Tcheffkine with collections of organic re- 
mains from various parts of the Russian empire, M. 
von Buch, without ever visiting the country, assigned 
toeach form he examined its position in the geolo- 
gical series. As the researches of my friends and 
myself have confirmed, to a very remarkable extent, 
the accuracy of the geological views of M. von Buch, 
drawn from such sources only, you will surely agree 
with me, that this work affords a most remarkable 
proof of the acumen of its author, and of the superior 
eficacy of organic remains, in identifying distant 
strata. But, gentlemen, I have already s1id more 
than enough to explain the grounds of the award of 
the medal to one of the leading characters of the 
age, and who has exercised so powerful an influence 
onour science. The substantial claims of Leopold 
von Buch are those of a profound and original 
thinker, and of a most enterprising field geologist, 
who casting new and broad lights upon the history 
of our planet, has gloriously toiled throughout life 
in our cause, and who, though justly loaded with the 
highest academic honours, is still continually putting 
forward fresh claims upon the admiration and grati- 
tude of his associates.” 

Mr. Murchison then delivered the medal to Mr. 
De la Beche, the Foreign Secretary, and expressed 
the satisfaction he felt at placing it in the hands of 
one intimately acquainted with those researches, on 
which Leopold yon Buch’s chief fame rests: he 
begged Mr. De la Beche also to conv ey to M. von 
Buch the hcartiest wishes of the Socicty, for the 
continuance of his good health, and that he may 
long live to call forth expressions of the deep sense 
entertained of the value of his labours. 

Mr. De la Beche acknowledged the pleasure he 
experienced, in being officially called upon to trans- 
mit the medal; and he bore testimony to the im- 
portance of M. von Buch’s long and arduous services. 

In assigning the proceeds of the Wollaston Fund 
to Mr. Morris, the President said,—* Mr. Morris— 
TheCouncil of the Geological Society have awarded 
to you the proceeds of the Wollaston Fund during 
the past year, to assist you in preparing for publica- 
tion a table of British Organic Remaius, in which 
you have been for some time engaged, and which, 
ftom the specimens laid before us, we believe will be 
of very great service in promoting the accurate study 
ofgeology. The value of the table of the late Mr. 
Woodward has been acknowledged ; but his prema- 
ture death having prevented him from enlarging its 
sphere as our science advanced, a new and much 
More comprehensive work has been urgently de- 
manded. I rejoice that the task of mceting our 
¥ants has been undertaken by one well qualified, 





acquaintance with Natural History. Whilst in thus 
consulting your own wishes, the Council of the Geo- 
logical Society is persuaded that they are acting in 
the very spirit of Wollaston’s bequest, not treasuring 
up money parsimoniously, but expending it liberally 
upon the very fitting oceasion which your ability and 
research have called forth.” 

Mr. Morris briefly expressed his deep sense of the 
honour conferred upon him, and his hopes that the 
work in which he is engaged will be |found not un- 
worthy of the attention of geologists. 





Asrronomicat Sociery.—Anniversary Meeting.— 
The President, the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley, in 
the chair. 

The Report of the Council was read. The Council 
congratulated the Members on the steady and pro- 
gressive improvement of the Science, for the promo- 
tion and encouragement of which the Society was 
originally formed, and adverted to the many impor- 
tant works and experiments completed, or in progress, 
by different members. After announcing that the dif- 


ful eompletion of the Cavendish Experiment, under- 
taken by Mr. Baily, had been removed, and that some 
important works, revised by Mr. Baily, and printed at 
his own expense, had been presented to the Society, 
and would form the thirteenth volume of its Memoirs, 
the Council paid a just tribute to the liberality and 
services of this gentleman. “ Here,” continued the 
Report, “ though it may be unusual to refer to the 
incidents of private life, yet the Council are sure that 
this meeting would feel disappointed if some oppor- 
tunity were not given to the members of the Society 
to congratulate each other, and Mr. Baily, upon his 
most welcome and providential escape from the con- 
sequences of one of those accidents to which the in- 
habitants of crowded cities are daily exposed: an 
accident which, as all present remember, almost re- 
moved all hope of recovery, and made it seem next 
to impossible that life, if spared, should have been 
again occupied in the promotion of knowledge, and 
least of all in active .research. Seeing him once 
more among us, in perfect health of mind and body, 
and remembering how much more probable it lately 
appeared that we should now be commemorating his 
innumerable services to the Society than anticipating 
their continuance, the Council drop the subject with 
the expression of their earnest hope that a life pre- 


served against all expectation may be preserved be- | 


yond all expectation, and that a distinguished career 
may yet await one of the earliest and most indefatig- 
able friends of the Socicty.”.. The Report adverted 


to the financial position of the Socicty : and it was | 


stated that the expenses had been kept greatly within 
the annual income, and that the sum of 4002. 3 per 
cents, hud, during the past year, been purchased out 
of a portion of the surplus, ‘This sum, together with 
5001. already in that fund, is. available for any ex- 
penses of the Society, should it at any future time be 
required ; and is totally distinct from the sum of 
19797. 5s. 1d. new 3} per cents., which are the regular 


investments of the compositions of members, from | 


time to time, agreeably to the original regulation of 
the Society, and are never appropriated to current 
expenses. The Report of the Auditors was then 
read, and the following Fellows were elected to be of 
Council for the ensuing year:— . 

President, the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley; Vice- 
Presidents, F. Baily, Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, Sir John 
F. W. Herschel, Bart., Rev. R. Sheepshanks. 7'rea- 


surer, G. Bishop, Esq.; Secretaries, Rev. R. Main, | 
M.A.,R. W. Rothman, Esq., M.A. ; Foreign Secretary, | 


T. Galloway, Esq. Council, G. B. Airy, Esq., Rev. 
W. R. Dawes, Augustus De Morgan, Esq., Thomas 
Jones, Esq., John Lee, Esq., L.L.D., Major-General 
C. W. Pasley, R.E., Licut. H. Raper, R.N., FE. 
Riddle, Esq., Lieut. W. S. Stratford, R.N.; C. B. 
Vignoles, Esq. 

Among the losses by death which the Society had 
suffered, the Council adverted to that of Mr. Frend, 
to whose * Evening Amusements’ we some short time 
since (No. 724) directed the attention of our readers; 
and we shall transfer the memoir to our pages, in jus- 
tice to the memory of a man of great learning, bene- 
volence, and integrity :— 

“ William Frend was the son of George Frend, an 
alderman of Canterbury, in which city he was born, 











November 22, 1757. He received his education in 
his native place, at the King’s School ; and, after 
staying some time at St. Omer, was placed in a mer- 
cantile house at Quebec; but the breaking out of the 
disturbances in America destroyed his commercial 
prospects, and he returned to England. His wishes 
being directed towards the Church, he was placed at 
Christ's College, Cambridge, in 1775, and took the 
degree of B.A., with the honour of second wrangler, 
in 1780, After taking his degree, he almost imme- 
diately removed to Jesus College, of which he was 
elected fellow and tutor. In 1783 he was ordained, 
and afterwards obtained the living of Madingley, 
near Cambridge. In 1787, a change in his religious 
opinions took place, which ended in his adoption of 
the views of the Unitarians. The resignation of his 
living and the loss of the tutorship followed of course ; 
but the laws of the University still allowed him to 
retain his fellowship. After some years of travel, he 
returned to Cambridge, and occupied himself further 
in the study of Hebrew and divinity. In 1793, a 
pamphlet, entitled Peace and Union recommended to 


| the Associated Bodies of Republicans and Anti-Repub- 
ficulties which seemed to lie in the way ofthe success- | 


licans, was published by him, which contained dis- 
tinct expressions of dislike to the doctrines and disei- 
pline of the Established Church. Immediately upon 
the publication of this pamphlet, both his college 
and various members of the senate, commenced pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Frend. The master and fellows 
of the former (by seven to four)‘ removed’ him from 
residence in college, until proof of * good behaviour,’ 
and this sentence was confirmed by the visitor. 
Thirty-four members of the senate cited the author 
of the pamphlet before the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. J. 
Milner), and a trial took place in his court, which 
lasted eight days. The result was, that a form of 
recantation was proposed to Mr. Frend, which he re- 
fused to sign ; and sentence of ‘banishment’ from the 
University was passed. ‘This banishment is not ex- 
pulsion, as persons unacquainted with the University 
gencrally believe, but a deprivation of the right to 
reside within the limits of the University ; and, ac- 
cordingly, though the sentence was confirmed on 
appeal, Mr. Frend continued to hold his fellowship 
till his marriage, and remained to the day of his 
death a Master of Arts, and a member of Jesus 
College. He retired of course from Cambridge, 
and came to London, where he maintained him- 
self till 1806, by adding the profits of teaching 
and writing to the income derived from his fellow- 
ship. When the Rock Life Assurance was founded 


| (1806), Mr. Frend, who had previously been con- 


sulted in the formation, was appointed actuary of 
that company, a post in which he remained until a 
severe illness compelled him (in 1826) to retire 
from active life. His health, however, recovered, 
and he continued his mental employments with an 
activity very unusual at his age, until the beginning 


| of the year 1840, when he was attacked by paralysis, 


under which he lingered with almost total loss of 
speech and motion, though with the smallest possible 
decay of mind or memory, until February 21 of the 
last year, when he closed a life which is regarded, 
even by those who differed from him, as a splendid 
example of honesty in the pursuit of truth, and of 
undaunted determination in the assertion of all that 
conscience required. The losses and inconveniences 
which attended his banishment from college were 
not among the greatest risks which he ran. At asub- 
sequent period, when the political struggle was at its 
height, and government prosecutions were frequently 
directed against the mere expression of opinion, Mr. 
Frend was one of the foremost among the despised 
minority which advocated emancipation and enfran- 


| chisement for all who were under religious or political 


disqualifications. At the time of certain of the pro- 
secutions alluded to, it was currently said, that had 
the government succeeded in obtaining convictions, 
there was an intention of instituting several more ; 
and Mr. Frend, it was stated, was to have been one 
of the defendants. This supposition cannot now be 
verified, even if it were true; but the rumour itself 
constitutes its object one of the leading opponents of 
the system which has since been so materially mo- 
dified. With his political writings, of which there 
were several, we have here nothing to do, any more 
than with those of a religious character. A true 
account of his scientific views cannot be easily given 
in a short space ; nor can reasons for enlargement be 
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better given than in the description itself of these 
views. It generally happens that in recording the 
career of our departed members, we have little to say 
on their opinions, but only to specify the manner in 
which they carried them into practice ; and small 

ce may serve for great results. In the present 


instance we have to point out the singularities of 
thought which made Mr. Frend the last, we should 
suppose, of the learned Anti-Newtonians, and a noted 
oppugner of all that distinguishes algebra from arith- 
Opposition to the theory of gravitation must 


metic. 
in future be left to those whose mechanics do not dis- 
tinguish velocity from force ; and the rejection of the 
distinctive principles of algebra to those who would 
teach like philosophers what they have learnt like 
schoolboys, without going through any intermediate 
stage. But the subject of the present Memoir stands 
in neither of these predicaments; and it would be 
highly interesting in itself, and no less than due to 
expiring tenets, to specify the probable influences 
under which such a mind as that of Mr. Frend di- 
rected him to stand quite alone among men of his 
philosophical acquirements ; especially when it is 
considered that, up to the age of thirty-six, he had 
been a successful teacher of those scientific doctrines 
which he afterwards opposed, both by serious ar- 
gument and ridicule. Undoubtedly the prime mover 
of this curious change was the alteration which took 
place in his doctrinal views of religion. Having been 
led to conclude that he had been betrayed by authority 
into the belief of propositions both inexplicable and | 
false, the tendency to think that the inexplicable 

must be false, or at least to regard the former with 

strong suspicion, was a necessary ingredient of his | 
future reflections on all subjects. The manner in | 
which several leading doctrines of physics and mathe- 
matics had been handled by names of celebrity, was | 
highly calculated to call out this disposition. The | 
doctrine of attraction.—a mysterious connexion be- 

tween matter and matter, with no existence but in its | 
results; the theory of quantities less than nothing, a 

phrase which, arithmetically considered, is a simple 

<ontradiction of terms, were adopted at the time when | 
Mr. Frend taught, in a most positive and substantive | 
sense, by the majority of investigators and all ele- 

mentary writers. It was in vain that Newton, ob- | 
viously hoping for some further elucidation of his | 
great regulator, concluded the Principia with a caution 
that he had not yet (nondum) found out the source of | 
gravitation ; his successors and commentators, with | 
one voice, pronounced him the discoverer of the final 
mechanical cause of the planetary motions; and 
popular writers, who seldom refuse to say B when 
their leaders have said A, added that Newton had ! 
found out why water runs down hill. With respect | 
to algebra, the matter was still worse. Euler asserted | 
downright that a penniless man, fifty crowns in debt, | 
has fifty crowns less than nothing; and offered proof. | 
He assumes that a gift of fifty crowns would make | 
this man richer; and supposing him to employ the | 
gift in the payment of his debts, then concludes that | 
he had less than nothing, because, being now richer | 
than before, he has only nothing. Others admitted 
the negative and impossible quantities as mysteries, 





and, reversing Mr. Frend’s process, brought them for- 
ward as auxiliaries to the mysteries of the orthodox 
forms of Christianity ; a practice not extinct in our 
own day, even after all that was inexplicable about 


impossible quantities has disappeared. At the time 
when Mr. Frend first thought on the subject, the 
assertion of mystery was the escape from the confes- 
sion of incompleteness; the great mass of readers 
followed with implicit confidence, while, of those who 
thought for themselves, an enormous majority was 
too sensible of the value of the results of algebra to 
abandon it on account of difficulties. Some few 
rejected the peculiar doctrines of algebra altogether ; 
among whom those of most note, were, in succession, 
Robert Simpson, Baron Maseres, and Mr. Frend. 
Most of those who were independent of authority 
united in blaming the method of the elementary 
writings, and were content to hope that a palpable 
guide to truth would not always be without rational 
connexion with undeniable axioms. Woodhouse, 
the restorer of thought on first principles at Cam- 
bridge, in a letter to Baron Maseres, preserved 
among Mr. Frend’s papers, and dated November 16, 
1801, distinctly lays it down that, in these matters, 
it isnot the principles which prove the conclusions, 


| be thought, could have admitted of no doubt. 





but the truth of the conclusions which proves that 
there must, somewhere or other, be principles. 
“Whether or not,” says he, “I have found a logic, 
by the rules of which operations with imaginary 
quantities are conducted, is not now the question ; 
but surely this is evident, that, since they lead to 
right conclusions, they must have a logic.” And he 
goes on thus: * Till the doctrines of negative and 
imaginary quantities are better taught than they are 
at present taught in the University of Cambridge, I 
agree with you that they had better not be taught ; 
and the plan of our system of mathematical educa- 
tion, much as it is praised, needs, in my opinion, 
considerable alteration and reform ; and perhaps you 
think that our late mathematical publications will 
not much increase the love or improve the taste for 
luminous and strict deduction.” As concerns the 
mystics, then, there is no need to object to Mr. 
Frend’s entire abandonment of their principles, but 
the reverse; for it may be asserted that most of those 
who thought about first principles did the same. 
Those who imposed on matter, in the name of 
Newton, a primary power of attracting other matter, 
with those who could, on their own definitions, be 
made to say that a command to subtract 2, repeated 
as many times as there are units in a command to 
subtract 3, gives a command to add 6, ought to have 
been surprised that they found so little opposition. 
But the circumstance relative to Mr. Frend’s ulti- 
mate views which is peculiar to himself, and which 
cannot be remembered without surprise, is, that in 
clearing the trammels of mystery he had to force so 
thick an inclosure, that he left behind him not only 
the mysterious explanation, but the very facts which 
were professed to be explained, and which, it may 
It 
seems to any one who reads his writings, that he 
means that Newton had done nothing out of mathe- 
matics, and that the results of algebraare all delusion. 
That the planets, attraction or no attraction, move 
about the sun, and are disturbed, precisely as it would 
be if there were attraction; that the truth of an 
equation, though produced by aid of impossible quan- 
tities, may be verified by numerical computation— 
may be made purely experimental realities, and 
would, to most minds as well acquainted with the 
subject as that of Mr. Frend, remain true, even 


| though attraction were the atheism which some 


formerly called it, and the doctrine of negative quan- 
tities were a part of the black art. Nor would it have 
been wonderful if he had rejected incomplete expla- 


| nations in elementary writing, the object of which is 
| to teach clear results of clear principles. 


But there 
was more than this: sometimes, though rarely, he 
seemed to have a power of admitting the facts as 
facts; but for the most part, when they were pre- 
sented to him in conversation, his mind did not 
appear capable of dwelling on them long enough to 
decide whether an answer was required or not; they 
seemed to slip like water through a sieve. In this 
there was neither affectation nor evasion; it was a 
peculiar state of mind with regard to what could be 
contempiated as a scientific truth,and may be partly 
explained. Mr. Frend had an admiration of sim- 
plicity, and an indisposition to arrive at complex 
results, which was perhaps a consequence of the desire 
to have no secret in philosophy. Next to the aban- 
donment of all that was difficult to explain, followed 
the practical rejection of everything in which the 
mind could not hold the full explanation at once 
before itself, in all its parts. The simple theory of 
numbers, that is, of integer numbers, was therefore 
naturally a favourite study ; and this branch of ma- 
thematics is well known to be an extremely powerful 
stimulant of that disposition which leads to its pur- 
suit. Legendre has said that it almost always becomes 
a species of passion with those who give themselves 
to it atall. With Mr. Frend it went still farther; 
an equation with a fractional root, even if commen- 
surable, was a pseudo-equation ; and 22+ y?= 1, x 
and y being rational fractions, was an illegitimate 
child of 22+y? = 2%, x, y, and z being integers. In 
this particular Mr. Frend differed greatly from an- 
other remarkable person, his own most intimate 
friend, Baron Maseres, whose leading idea it seems 
to have been to calculate more decimal places 
than any one would want, and to reprint the works 
of all who had done the same thing. There was 
also another peculiar cireumstance which no doubt 





had considerable effect. Mr. F. rend had sm, 
Hebrew thoroughly, and was, in the opinion 
learned Jews, better versed in that language thy 
any English Christian of his day. No one 
became acquainted with him could along avoid he 
ticing the interest which he took in every matty 
directly or indirectly concerning the history ani 
progress of Christianity. This knowledge of th, 
language, history, and customs, with a commypj 
of opinion on the nature of the Deity, led him mug 
into the acquaintance of his elder brethren, 88 he 
frequently termed them, of the Jewish race ; and he 
would have held any biography of himself yery jn, 
perfect which omitted to note how strongly he fei 
toward their persuasion. It seldom happens thy 
any person devotes himself so keenly to any history 
without imbibing some opinion of the superiority ¢ 
its subjects ; and Mr. Frend carried to the very Verge 
of paradox, or it may be a little beyond, the notin 
that the mathematical and astronomical science of 
ancient Judea was substantially equal at least to thi 
of any period of modern Europe, not excepting the 
present. Their lunar calendar was as good as if it 
had been made from modern observations, and much 
better adapted to represent a long period than an; 
other: as much of pure mathematics as any om 
ought to admit flourished among them in the tim 
of Solomon. It is needless to say, that not, 
vestige of historical evidence was ever produced jn 
favour of these opinions, nor did we ever hear of any 
modern Jew who had carried his notions of the 
learning of his ancestors to such a length. Amo 
modern nations, Mr. Frend had a peculiar respeet for 
the Chinese, and was impressed with the opinin 
(not by any means peculiar to himself) that ther 
government and social state isa model. The ruii- 
ments of science which he found among these nations, 
the ancient Hebrews and the modern Chinese, wer 
easily magnified by his temperament, which was both 
sanguine and contemplative, into as much of astr- 
nomy and arithmetic as he had been able to sare 
from the pollution of attraction and negative quan- 
tities ; consequently, these countries were the depo. 
sitories of real science, uncorrupted by sophistry. 
For the ancient Greeks and their writings he had an 
open contempt: they were children who had learned 
of the Jews, and spoiled their masters’ doctrines: 
the good was due to their teachers, the bad was their 
own. All this time, and in the midst of such strange 
singularities of opinion as were never long absent from 
his mind, there was an eagerness to see the good of 
everything actually present, which made his appro- 
bation very easy to gain. No one who talked with 
him could soon fathom the wide difference of senti- 
ment between the two; for whatever might be the 
subject, there was a side on which it could be favour 
ably viewed ; and for that side Mr. Frend’s mind, ot 
that part of it which regulated his first expressions, 
had the quality (we must not say the attraction) of 
a magnet. His persuasion of the rapid advancs 
which his contemporaries were making in moral, 
arts, and even sciences (however corrupted), was @ 
spring of comfort to his age which never ran dry; 
and his interest in everything new, which promised 
improvement to any class of mankind, in any one of 
those particulars, was, even after he was unable to 
speak or move, a commanding instinct, which he 
could not have disobeyed if he would. This unvary- 
ing effort to detect good in whatever came before him 
was essentially linked to his religious feelings, the 
source of his daily comfort, by the view which he 
never ceased to take of the ultimate consequences of 
Christianity ; which he looked upon as the 
restorer of mankind to a state of perfect goodnes 
and knowledge. Every advance in art, learning, or 
science,—every amelioration of social evils,—every 
improvement in the law,—every evidence, however 
slight, of disposition to act, think, or hope, for the 
better, brought before him his cherished prospect of 
the final state of mankind, and was, in his opimon, 
only a step towards it. The consequence was, that 
any one who would wish to describe his age, must 
simply invert each and all of the characteristics which 
Horacet makes significative of the advanced | 
t ** Multa senem cireumveniunt incommoda ; vel quod 
Querit, et inventis miser abstinet, ac timet uti, 
Vel quod res omnes timidé gelidéque ministrat 
Dilator, spe longus, iners, avidusque futuri, 
Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
Se puero, censor castigatorque minorum. 
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of life. Mr. Frend’s scientific writings were particu- 
larly distinguished by simplicity and earnestness. 
The greater part of the whole consists _in short 

mphlets, or communications to periodical publica- 
tions; and many proofs might be given, both of the 
extreme importance he attached to truth, and of his 
conviction that error, even in matters of science, is a 
noxious weed ia the field of morals. His principal 
distinct writings on subjects of science are his 
Algebra (Part i. 1796, Part ii. 1799), and his 
Evening Amusements (1804-1822). The latter was 
an astronomical elementary work of a new character, 
which had great success; and the earlier numbers 
went through several editions. It embraces a me- 
tonic cycle, and therefore describes the places of the 
moon, in a manner which would make it useful for a 
considerable time to come, in the elementary instruc- 
tion for which it was intended. This present year is 
that which answers to 1804, so that the opportunity 
to repeat the process of instruction, so far as the 
moon is concerned, has just commenced. The phe- 
nomena of the different months are described, and to 
each month is usually attached a short religious re- 
fection, an account of some astronomical process or 
discovery, a hit at the Newtonian philosophy, or some 
such preface. We do not see much acquaintance 
with the new doctrines of physics, which had then 
excited attention for some years; but it must be re- 
membered that a man who took his degree at Cam- 
bridge in 1780, had very little training in experi- 
mental deduction apart from mathematics. Mr. 
Frend’s scientific peculiarities strongly illustrate what 


those who have carefully considered the reading of 


that time will perhaps think to be the natural con- 
sequence of it, upon an exceedingly honest, clear, 
and decided mind, placed in circumstances favour- 
able to the developement of opposition. The Cam- 
bridge student was isolated from experimental phy- 
sics by the habits of his university, and from the 
progress of mathematics by its adherence to the 
fuxional notation. In essentials, the academic sys- 
tem was nearer to what it might have been at the 
death of Newton than those who now see its state 
could readily imagine to be possible: the theory of 
gravitation was taken wholly and solely from the 
Principia ; no Englishman had made the smallest 
addition to it; and Clairaut, D’Alembert, &c. were 
oly known by name as French philosophers, the most 
odious appellation of the time. One question might 
beasked which would, perhaps, add some force to 
the preceding remarks, if reasons for an answer were 
sought :_-How came the men of science, who were 
bred at our English universities, to let Priestley, 
whose life was one turmoil of controversy, and who 
wsibly must have written four pages a-day, or there- 
abouts, of theological discussion during his whole 
experimental career, run off with such a splendid por- 
tion of the first-fruits of real chemistry ? The other 
work of Mr. Frend, his Elements of Algebra, will lead 
every one who peruses it to think, with sincere regret, 
ofhis having preferred rejection to amendment; and 
be a lesson to writers yet to come, that they 
should let that stand which appears to lead to truth, 
vhatever warning they may think it necessary to give 
that the reason why it does so lead is imperfectly 
tuderstood. It is, on the points which it treats, the 
dearest book in our language. Something of this is 
due to the rejection of difficulty ; something to the 
we of no problems except those which can be an- 
swered in integers; but there remains enough to show 
a work from such a writer, which should have 
taken algebra as it stood, distinguishing the part of 
Yhich the logic was then complete from that of which 
the principles remained insufficiently understood, 
Would have been the most valuable present which 
told have been made to the elementary student, 
ad would, perhaps, have greatly accelerated the 
tansition to the present state of the science, in which 
tome need find a mystery. In all probability, the 
attack of Mr. Frend did materially influence this 
result. Among his papers is preserved a letter to 
tim from M. Buée, a Frenchman residing in Eng- 
d, dated June 21, 1801, containing the form in 
Which the perusal of Mr. Frend’s work made the 
‘nter put together his own views of the subject; and 
idmirably expressed. Of course it cannot be said 
tow much suggestion was derived from the necessity 
of replying to specific objections: what is certain is, 
‘tat in a few years from that time, this same M. Buée 


| 





was, though in an imperfect manner, what Dr. Pea- 
cock calls the first formal maintainer of that exposi- 


tion which removes the long standing difficulty. | 


Finally, whatever may be our opinion on the pecu- 


connecting wire, keeping the ash-pit door partially 
open, so as to allow a large draught for a short time 
after putting on fresh fuel. The stove may thus be 
left in perfect safety, for as the fire burns up, the 


liarities of Mr. Frend’s views, we must remember | metal gives way, the ash-pit door closes, and leaves 
with high satisfaction that he was, during the last | the future admission of air to the ordinary valve. 


years of his life, one of our Fellows; and, also, that 
no narrow idea of the necessity of conformity of 
opinion prevented a man of his intellectual station 
from being called to the Council of the Society. 
The sincere regret with which the Council announces 
the loss which our body has sustained is materially 
lessened by the reflection that his extensive learning, 
practical wisdom in the affairs of life, chivalrous 
assertion of all that he thought true, and extraordi- 
nary benevolence of fecling, were permitted a long 
and useful career, terminated only by natural decay, 
and followed by the love of many, and the respect 
of all.” 


Institution oF Crvit. ExGineers.—March 15.— 
The President in the chair—The proceedings com- 
menced with a renewal of the discussion upon Kyan- 
izing timber, in the course of which, a Member 
described some experiments made since the last 
meeting ; the result was, that at a pressure equal to 
120 fathoms, a piece of Memel timber had absorbed 
as much water as doubled its original weight. An- 
other Member produced some specimens of Kyanized 
timber, which had been prepared in 1838, 1839, and 
1840 ; they were all in progressive stages of decay. 
A new process, patented by Mr. Payne, of filling up 
the pores of timber with various substances, so as to 
render it almost like stone, and perfectly incombus- 
tible, was mentioned: as was also Dr. Bourchiere’s 
system of saturating timber with various metallic 
salts, &c., by means of the capillary action going 
on within the sap vessels of trees, as long as veget- 
able life remains. In the course of the discussion, 
it was elicited that this system had been patented 
by Mr. Bethell as long ago as 1838, and that the 
specification of Dr. Bourchiere’s patent was almost 
a literal copy of Mr. Bethell’s. The system had not 
been carried forward in this country, because it was 
found too expensive. Mr. Bethell’s system of satu- 
rating timber with the oil of coal tar, as practised for 
the Bristol and Exeter and other railways, was fully 
described, and appeared to be attended with perfect 
success. A gentleman connected with the Anti-Dry 
Rot Company attributed the failure of Kyan’s sys- 
tem in many instances to carelessness in the prepa- 
ration, or the too sparing use of the corrosive subli- 
mate, A letter was read from Mr. Davison, describing 
some remarkable specimens of timber which had 
been destroyed by the Teredo navalis, and also some 
insects preserved in spirits. Two papers were then 
read, descriptive of ‘ An Iron Bridge on the Eastern 
Counties Railway,’ by Mr. Dobson ; and‘ The Roof 
over Messrs. Simpson’s Factory at Pimlico,’ by Mr. 
Boustead. Much ingenuity was displayed in the 
construction and the combination of the materials of 
the roof and bridge, and the drawings illustrated 
them very clearly. 








Society or Arts.— March 16.—B. Rotch, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—The first subject brought under 
consideration was, Mr. E. Solly, jun.’s Mode of Regu- 





The expense is very trifling, and the plan so simple, 
as to be in the power of any one to put in practice. 

The next subject was, a new Danger Signal for 
Railways, explained by Mr. Rotch. All signals ad- 
dressed to the eye, are liable to be obscured by fogs, 
and require constant attention on the part of the 
engine-driver, It is not so with signals addressed to 
theear. The plan therefore proposed was, to provide 
for the various stations, and for the guard of each train, 
a light wooden arm, or trigger, which, on being placed 
on any quarter mile post fitted to receive it, and 
guaged to the rails, will, as a train passes, lift the 
handle of the steam whistle, and thus give the driver 
notice at once to stop the engine: so that if part of a 
train should be separated from the rest, the guard will 
only have to return to the quarter mile post last passed, 
and putup the trigger, which will give notice of danger 
to the next coming train in time to stop. In the same 
way the officers at a station, wishing to stop a train, 
have only to send a man with a trigger to any quarter 
mile post, where it is desired a train should be stop- 
ped, instead of the present imperfect plans now in 
use. One advantage of this plan over any yet pro- 
posed is, that it puts it out of the power of any ill- 
disposed persons to give false alarms, as the triggers 
must be accurately guaged to lift the handle. Some 
reports of committees were then read, and several 
new members proposed. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society, 2, P.m 


Westminster Medical Society, 8. 

Moy. Statistical Society, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 

Tvxs. Civil Engineers, 8.—‘On the Turbine,’ by Prof. Gordon.— 
*On a Constant Indicator for registering the work of Steam- 
Engines,’ by Professor Moseley. 

— Zoological Society, 4 p. 8.—Scientific Business. 

Wen. Geological Society, p- 8. 

Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. F. Talbot's ‘New Patent Calotype — 
cess for taking Portraits by the agency of Light,’ by Mr 
Collen.—Mr. Rand's ‘ Colapsible Metallic Tubes for 
ing Paint and other fluids.,— Mr. Thompson's 
Alarum Clock.’ 

College of Physicians, 8.—Lumleian Lecture. 

Tuv. Numismatic Society, 7. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





ENGLISH VOCAL MUSIC—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue musical publishers appear to be as busy as 
the literary ones are idle, or it is possible that 
they are seeking a more extensive circulation for 
their wares, than was attainable by their old exclu- 
sive system of paragraph and puffery ; or peradven- 
ture, they are beginning to find that the straight- 
forward policy of the Atheneum (if such self-com- 
mendation be permitted) is not without its worth. 
Certain it is, that our table is loaded: to the point, 
at which selection becomes necessary, if we would 

fuirly examine such works as are worthy of notice. 
The new publications of which we shall here speak, 
are, all of them, vocal. Taken collectively, besides 
throwing a light on the present direction of English 
taste, they are suggestive, as marking features and 


lating the Heat of Flues. He called attention to the | deficiencies in that much-talked of, and little under- 


number of accidents that constantly eccur from 
over-heated flues, and the great importance of de- 


vising some means for preventing their recurrence in | 
i] 5 | 


stood thing, the English school of music. For in- 
stance, it has been impossible to peruse the recent 
publication of the Musical Antiquarian -Society— 


future. He stated, that these accidents were mainly | Orlando Gibbons’ first set of Madrigals, edited by 


owing to the flues being carried close to, and in some 
instances through woodwork, under the idea that they 
would never get heated beyond a certain point. Ex- 
perience having shown the fallacy of this supposition, 
Mr. Solly proposed to avail himself of fusible metal. 
The plan he had adopted was, to bring round, and 
in contact with the flue a strip of the metal, and to 
attach to it the spring of an alarum bell, so as to go 
off on the melting of the metal. The degree of heat 
at which the bell should ring, to be regulated by the 
composition of the metal, from 200° Fahr. to any 
limit that might be thought desirable, and thus a 
succession of warnings might be given, should the 
heat of the flue go on increasing. Another useful 
application of fusible metal to stoves, and which as 
well as the flue alarum, was illustrated by work- 
ing models, consisted in passing a strip of the metal 





Sir George Smart,—without more speculations being 
awakened than merely belong to the rich chords and 
stately progressions of the grand old contrapuntist. 
The treatment of the words is curious and significant. 
They will be found easier to sing, crabbed and unfit 
for music as some of them are, than those of most 
modern compositions, from the manner in which the 
composer has subjected himself to the accentuation, 
making the musical phrase follow the spoken sound 
at the expense of obvious rhythm. In the very first 
madrigal, ‘ The Silver Swan,” the respective lengths, 
values, and situations in the bar of the notes given 
to the words “ Leaning her breast,” will illustrate 
what we mean, and lead the curious to the hundred 





other examples of identity betwixt the sung and 


spoken time of the words, which these madrigals con- 
tain. On hearing some of them executed, the student 


over the projecting handle of a stove-door, and by a | may for a while be sorely puzzled as to tempo, 80 
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completely is the consequence of such rigid adapta- 
tion, want of accent and rhythm. Now, if our re- 
marks be true, do we not at once find in the pecu- 
liarities of our language, a reason for that generic 
imperfection in ¢ime which distinguishes the English 
singer and the English instrumentalist ?—one cause 
of all the draggings and drawlings which disfigure 
the hardly extinct school of ballad-singers, whose 
mal-practices pushed into a languid and characterless 
sickliness the quite extinct school of ballad-opera 
writers? Even Purcell, the most rhythmical of our 
own composers, and he who best understood the genius 
of the English language, was compelled frequently to 
dislocate his text, when a decided musical rhythm 
denied him the use of pauses or accelerations: we 
need but recall the well known line from his super) 
cantata, ‘rom rosy bowers’ :— 

Or 
It by no means follows that these difficulties, stand- 
ing in the way of any English composer wishing to 
give mark and colour to his music, and still to re- 
spect his text, are insurmountable. They have been 
caused as much by the ignorance and arrogance of 
the poet, as by the intrinsic ungraciousness of tlie 
language. It is not merely in the cast of his thouglts 
that the rhymester should recollect he is but a colle- 
borator when writing for music,—it is in the length 
of his phrases, it is in the adjustment of his accents, 
it is in the rejection of all harsh and discordant 
sounds and syllables. Our own mother tongue is 
more plastic than the Johnsons and Sewards knew. 
We had occasion some years since to point to ‘ Ifu- 
dibras’ as a consummate effort in versitication. It is 
by a study of such specimens—by an analysis of the 
positions words may assume—joined with some prac- 
tical musical knowledge, that the English writer can 
qualify himself for the English composer; and the 
latter, for the formation of a school, which shall 
have better characteristics than the absence of all 
marked feature. Nor let it be thought that we 
are imposing trammels impossible to move in with 
freedom and grace. What says Wordsworth, aprepes 
of the Sonret,—the construction of which, however 
arbitrary, has not precluded the highest poetical 
merit > 

In truth the prison unto which we doom 
Ourselves, no prison is, 

Without some such thorough and systematic mastery 
over form, nothing complete and systematical is at- 
tained in Art. 

The mention of one of our Fathers in sacred 
music—Orlando being far more eminent as an an- 
them writer than asa madrigalist—is but an unhappy 
preparation for much of the so-called serious music, 
destined for the use of Queen Victoria’s churches 
and chapels. Too many of the latter, alas! are 


WR Me) Pace 2 
if more in-flu- | -ev-cing. 


still provided with their psalmody on Rowland Liil's | 


principle, of taking the lilts and lamentations of 
Vauxhall Emmas and Covent Garden Henrys, and 
tying them to words of thanksgiving or penitence. 
In the frivolity—we must add, the vulgarity—of its 
selections, The Union Tune Book hefore us does not 
sin so largely as some of its family; yet it is not 
clear of offence. How much, for instance, is implied 
by that “word of fear,” arrangement! Corelii dressed 
up by ! Handel's mighty harmonies changed 
by ! Some of the new compositions are satis- 
factory: grave, solemn, and tuneful; but others 
would puzzle the Sphynx—such as No. 290, where, in 
four lines, are no less than three changes of tempo ; 
or No. 200, with its long final division on the word 
me—e—e; or No. 235, a fair specimen of the old- 


fashioned gavotte. It is the spirit of Dissent to criti- | 


cise severely Catholic art; to point to the secular 
beauty of its contours, the richness of its purple and 


gold phylacteries, the grotesque of its fantasies, as | 


things too presumptuous and irrelevant to deserve 
admission into God’s temple. To venture a simile, 
are they not fur too apt to turn out Saints and Ma- 
donnas, and to stick up modern dolls of the chapel- 
milliner’s own bungling invention,—at least as re- 
gards Music? 

A far worthier work of the same serious family, is 
The Christian Month: a series of Original Hymns 
adapted from the Daily Psalms, the poetry by the 
Rev. W. Palin, the music by Miss Mounsey.—All 
that this lady has published is calculated to produce 
a favourable impression of her talent, industry, and 


taste. Iler music is solid without pedantry, and 
simple without meagreness. Some of the hymns are 
very sweet ; and one or two among the chants might 
pass muster in very solemn company. But, where- 
fore has she wasted so much time on such indifferent 
text, when Heber’s hymns, and half a hundred other 
better specimens, were before her? The very first 
page to which we stumbled opens with this porten- 
tous couplet :— 

Ye mighty of earth! let your of—fe—ri 

To Liim who rules heav'n, and is mi; 
And again, p. 9:— 

Mortals! why lust ye for carthly state? 

Oh! why do ye envy the po—ten—iate ! 


be, 
an ye. 


To point to the prosaic baldness of these lines is not 
necessary. Musically, they are worse than ineligible. 
We must here pause for awhile, cre entering upon 
the consideration of several Songs, teo carefully 
wrilten to be dismissed in a paragraph. 
Puitnarnuonic Socrery.—It scems to be held as 
a matter of necessity, that no novelty of interest 
should be introduced at the first Philharmonie con- 
cert. Ifence, though well authenticated rumours 
promise us a new symphony by Spohr for two or- 
chestras, a new symphony by Molique, a new sym- 
phony by Mendelssohn, end the last-named compo- 
scr’s presence at two of the concerts, the programme 
of Monday was arranged exactly as if “no enter- 
prise” was to be the order of the season, ‘The first 
symphony, by Andrcas Romberg, ought not to have 
been presented to an audience so fastidious as to 
reject the writings of the Lachners and Marschners of 
modern Germany. Beyond clever mediocrity it 
docs not rise: and if we are to have this, who would 
not prefer the works of experimentalists, to those of 
a set of writers who got no further than safe imita- 
tions of Mozart and Havdn? And yet our princi- 
ples of encouragement to the moderns were doomed 
to receive a shock on Monday. in Lindpaintner’s 
overture to * Faust,’ which closed Part the First, to 
the excruciation ef all the old subscribers. Crnde 
learning and frivolous phrases, the sereech of recon- 
id the ji: -like melodies, 
were so incoherently combined in it, that we could 
not but lament over so signal a waste of time and 
talent as it displayed. Apart from Peethoven’s 
poem in B flat, (for Beethoven's symphonies are 
poems or dramas.) the most interesting orchestral 
piece of the evening was I nel's fantasia on the 
Indian air introduced into Weber's 
picturesque work,—keeping the promise of its title; 
and not concocted after the fashion of madern fantasias, 
nine-tenths of which are thrown off by presumptuous 


ita Mecorite 
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foolish and fiagmentary incoherence. The piano- 
forte and orchestral paris are interwoven with con- 
summate skill; 
Duleken with 
| and brilliancy. The singing was excellent: we cannot 
secant upon her power over c > in another 
place; but we must credit Miss Hawes, with the 


and finished delivery of an air by Lindpaintner, more 
Winning than that composer's overture, but still pon- 
derous and uninteresting. Sir George Smart con- 
ducted, and Mr. I’. Cramer led the orchestra, which 
was in tolerable—though not in delicate—order. 





| the most graceful ballet which has been given in Lon- 
don since the days of * La Sylphide,’ and only less 
exquisite than the latter, because it is a further spe- 
cimen of the same class of subjects, Adam’s airs 
are pretty and piquant; the very music for dancers. 
Madame Carlotta Grisi Perrot has ripened from a 
promising beginner into a highly-finished artist, whose 
astonishing pas and acrial flights are combined with 
all those less perceptible subtleties and graces so hard 
to acquire, but the want of which in more than one 
far-famed dancer, to go no further than Cerrito, makes 
us often withhold praise, in spite of the plaudits of 
| those less heedful of the filling up of the picture than 
| ourselves. What Perrot is, for buoyant elasticity, all 
| London knows. Mdlle. Fleury is newer, and performs 
|her sovereignty over the disembodied spirits who 
| haunt the flower-wreathed cemetery, with grace and 








* Oberon,’—a fine | 


charlatanry, to conceal the want of fantasy, by a | 
the former was given by Madame | 


more than her usual force, nextness, | 


honour due to her stately delivery of an © Amplius” | 
by Ciampi, and commend Mr. Stretton for his careful | 


| the Atheneum. 


Her Masesty’s Theatre,.— Giselle’ is, we think, | 





[Mary 


— — ——— = SSS, 
discretion. The corps de ballet generally is mop 
neatly dressed, and gracefully trained than we hare 
had it for many seasons ; the scenery, by the Grieves 
beautiful ; and the “ properties” of roses and regis 
which fill the garden, and quiver by the lake sige 
under the feet of the passing spirits, are very neg, 
as good as the reulities, ; 

No one can beat a loss to understand why we give 
such a ballet as this preeccdence over the opera, befor 
Easter. Yet we recollect many exhibitions jp the 
full season worse than the ‘Gemma di Vergy’ ¢ 
Donnizetti, as now given.—Passing the music, ag jg 
composer's feeblest, and the story, as one of the 
most improbable and sickly which ever came out g 
the brain of enervated Jibretto-monger—we come ty 
Mdile. Molteni, a pleasing looking soprano with a 
agreeable voice, fairly trained, and some intelj. 
gence as an actress. As a seconda donna, she x 
an acceptable addition. The claims and merits 
Signor Guasco are farhigher. His tenor voice is“, 
truc thing”—an organ of legitimate register, though 
neither strong nor extensive, of a manly quality, anj 
hence far welcomer than one of those unnatum| 
combinations of tremulous lower notes and feminine 
falsetto, which it has been the tendency of Rubin 
magnificent but dangerous example to encourage, 
Such a voice, too, deserves full honour, when he 
longing to an artist, who, like Signor Guasco, knows 
how to use it; and who endeavours, as he oby- 
ously does, to illustrate its “ passion and power,” 
by appropriate action. His forte, however,—as far 
as ‘Gemma’ enables us to judge—will be found 
rather in sweet than in energetic passages and parts, 
Signor Santi, the provisional basso cantante, will he 
heard of no more, we suspect, after this evening. 
hence on the principle of “ letting by-gones be by- 
gones,” we will passhim by. Signor Panzini, another 
novelty, may fill up a quintett of the modern sched 
harmlessly—but nothing more. The orchestra is nor 
superb ; and the chorus improved, though still too 
circular in its disposition, and too statue-like in its 
utter renunciation of stage business.—In place of the 
paint and paper not promised by us last Saturday— 
the new Jessee has expended a trifle in red calico 
and yellow fringe: so that the interior of the house 
has now the dingy tawdriness of an African marigold. 
The arrangements of stalls, pit, &c, &c., remain as 
they were. 





Covent Garpex.—* The Marriage of Figaro,’ a 
represented on Tuesday last, is one of the mos 


| complete dramatic musical exhibitions we recollect 


to have witnessed in England. The text of Mozart, 
as given by the Germans, is adhered to, without any 
other * yea” or * nay” than the omission of the two 


| ineffective songs for Marcellina and Basilio which 


open the fifth act; and the ¢empo of the Germans, 
(a thing mistaken by Italian conductors,) is insured 
by M. Benedict’s direction. But though, owing t 


| the recitative being spoken not sung, we compare 
stop to praise Miss Kemble, having occasion to de- | 


this performance with one of the ‘ Hochzcit,’ not ‘Le 
Nozze,’ we cannot but add, that the parallel holds 
good no further,—inasmuch as the English version 
could not appear to better advantage than by being 
measured against such a German performance asthe 
one over which we lamented in the 708th number of 
We must not be understood to say 
that Mr. Lefller’s Figaro, clever and lively thoug! 
it be, approaches the Figaro of that arch-bass Her 


| Staudigl; but, with that solitary reserve, every other 


part is better filled by the English singers and actors; 
and the music of combination goes with greater 
smocthness, without the sacrifice of one polnt 0 
expression. Miss Kemble’s performance of Sw 
sanna is one which must silence for ever all quet 
tions as to the soundness of her musical attainments 
From first scene to finale, every note had not oaly 
been studied, but was felt, according to its classica! 
meaning; nor could yocal finish and fulness 
expression combined go further than in her ext 
cution of * Voi chi sapete,’ and that yet more exquisite 
¢ Deh, vieni, non tardar,’ in the last scene ; a breat 4 
ing of love and expectation far better fitted to Juliet, 
than the camerista of jealous Almaviva’s lady ; bit 
Mozart worked out all his vein of badinage in ‘I 
Seraglio,’ and hence, the spirit of his com positio? 
is passionate sentiment, investing the eae 
Beaumarchais’ brilliant but heartless drama = 
higher attributes than belong to them essential. 
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‘Asa 1 piece of acting, Miss Kemble’s Susanna is 
1 


charming,— rch and intelligent : her speaking voice 
is delicious. Perhaps, in harmony with the charac- 
ter of the music rather than of the drama, she may 
= in some scenes a trifle too lady-like and gentle: 
but who shall quarrel with this when the unpleasing 
exhibitions of romping farce, which have disfigured 
our musical stage, are remembered? There was 
the true spirit ‘of genteel comedy in every tone, 
yord, and gesture. Miss Rainforth is a stately and 
oraceful Countess,—Madame Vestris the sauciest of 
e eralines, rakish enough to provoke the jealousy 
of a Count far more phlegmatic than Mr. Stretton 
chose to make him. This gentleman is obviously 
striving to improve his articulation, and will succeed ; 
but so important a change is not to be effected 
ina single season. His Almaviva is something too 
violent; the part is one of demeanour rather than 
energetic action. 











MISCELLANEA 


Academy of Sciences, March 7.—M. Arago inform- 
ed the Academy of the result of some observations, 
lately made with great care for ascertaining the exact 
height of the summit of the lantern of the Pantheon 
above the lowest point, or zero, of the water scale at 
the Pont de la Tournelle, and also the exact height 
of the latter point above the level of the sea in the 
Channel. It appeared, that these heights were 117 
metres 60 centimétres, and 25 métres 76 centimetres 
(or 385 feet 10 inches, and 84 feet 6 inches) respec- 
tively. M. Arago stated, the object of this was to 
serve for the settlement of the exact levels of all 
points of the capital, with a view to a more accurate 
system of drainage: and further, that the Municipal 
Council had decided on having the altitude of the 
wil, above the zero of the scale at the Pont de la 
Toumnelle, marked at a very great number of points 
in the eapital, and engraved on plates, which would 
beaffixed to public buildings or houses of a certain 
wlidity of construction, at the points where the alti- 
tades would be taken._M. Beautemps-Beaupré laid 
oz the table the 5th Part of the Great Hydrographi- 
cal Survey of the French Coast, on which he has 
been occupied several years.—Captain Berard pre- 
ented the Academy with the general table of ob- 
srvations made on board the Uranus, during the 
late voyage to and from the Island of Bourbon. 
They related principally to the temperature of the 
ocean, — Mf, Chazaillon communicated some re- 
arches on tides, and the level of the ocean. He 
had found that the analytical expression, used by 
laplace, for calculating the height of the tide was 
incomplete. —M. Francoeur read a paper on a new 
instrument, constructed by himself, for measuring 
the strength of distilled liquors.—A model was ex- 
libited to the members by M. Sorel, for fixing zinc 
«iron by a new application of the voltaic pile.—M. 
Boussingault communicated the result of the culti- 
vation of the Madia Sativa, at Bechelbronn. It ap- 
peared that the seed of this plant yielded the following 
produce out of 100 kilogrammes :—Oil 26} kilos, 
dilcake 70 1-3 kilos, and “refuse 3 3 5-12 kilos. Two 
ares and a half of this plant had yielded 289 kilo- 
fammes of good oil in 1840; and, on the same 
sound, and at the same time, 14,631 kilos of carrots 
ae weight referring to the roots only) had been 
gown, 

Alnospheric Railway.—The report on this subject 
Sir F. Smith, R.E. and Prof. Barlow, has this 
week been presented to Parliament, The summary 
their opinions are thus given:—“1. That we 

‘asider the principle of atmospheric propulsion to 
le established, and that the economy of working 
iuereases with the length and diameter of the tube. 
2 That the expense of the formation of the line in 
cing, embankments, bridges, tunnels, and rails 

will be very little less than for equal lengths of a 
nilway to be worked by locomotive engines, but that 
the total cost of the works will be much greater, 
wing to the expense of providing and laying the 
“mospheric tube, and erecting the stationary en- 
snes, 3. That the expense of working a line on 
tis Bineiple, on which trains are frequently passing, 
Vill be less than working by locomotive engines, and 
‘hat the saving thus effected will, in some cases, 
Tore than compensate for the additional outlay; 





}; 





but it will be the reverse on lines of unfrequent trains, 
regs , there are many items of expense of which 

e have no knowledge and can form no opinion, 
out as the wear and tear of pistons, valves, &c. 5 on 
these further experience is needed. 4. That with 
proper means of disengaging the train from the piston 
in cases of emergency, we consider this principle as 
regards safety equal to that appertaining to rope 
machinery. There appear, however, some practical 
difficulties in regard to junctions, crossings, sidings, 
and stoppages at road stations which may make this 
system of less general application.” 


The Gymnoius, which has excited so much atten- 
tion and interest during the last year or two, at the 
Adelaide Gallery, died on Monday last. It had for 
some days refused food, and appeared sluggish and 
swollen. 


Brick-making, &c.—A discovery has been made 
by Mr. R. Prosser, of Birmingham, which bids fair 
to be attended with important results to the interests 
of architecture. The novelty of Mr. Prosser’s pro- 
cess consists in the clay being dried, ground to pow- 
der, and submitted to pressure in metallic moulds, 
until the particles cohere together. As there is no 


water in combination with the clay, no drying pro- | 
cess is necessary ; consequently the articles made by | 


this method are ready to be fired or burned as soon 
as they leave the machine, Owing to the great 
pressure required to cause the particles of clay to 
cohere together, .the articles made by this press have 


greater density than those made in the ordinary way ; | 


they are also less porous, and not subject to decay in 
wet or frost. In addition to these advantages, any 
architectural device may be impressed upon the clay, 
which, when burnt, will retain all the sharpness of 
the original, however elaborately finished. By this 
process bricks may be made in all weathers, and with 
greater economy than by any other plan known at 
present. The brick-press is worked by hydraulic 
pumps, giving about 300 tons pressure, thus produc- 
ing the adhesion and cohesion. The machine delivers 
the brick (four at a time in the present machine) 
ready at that instant for the kiln, requiring no expo- 
sure to the atmosphere to dry. The whole operation, 
from the time of putting the powdered clay into the 
machine to the delivery of the brick, occupies about 
half a minute. Machinery might readily be con- 
structed to produce bricks fifty a minute—Daily 
papers. 

Naples.—According to the foreign journals, the 
oma, strange occurrence has recently taken 
place at Naples.) A Mademoiselle Hallez, who was 
announced to sing on a certain night, was seized with 
a sudden hoarseness; and, in the morning of the ap- 
pointed day gave notice tothe director of the accident, 
which rendered it impossible for her to go through her 
part, 
immediately dispatched to visit the invalid, officially ; 
and his report announced, that the singer was free 
from fever, but had a very severe sore throat. Fever 
is the only case of disease recognized in terms, by the 

regulations of the Neapolitan theatres, as furnishing 


aground of exemption from duty; and Mdlle. Hallez | 


received a formal order to appear at the perform- 
ance. She obeyed; but, as might have been expect- 
ed, was scarcely able to finish her first air, whieh drew 
down a shower of hisses. The trembling actress had 
the spirit to advance to the lamps, and demand to be 
heard ;—and with a faltering voice, she detailed to 
an audience whose sympathies she fully awakened, 
the circumstances under which she appeared before 
them. The invalid was rapturously applauded, and 
the performance adjourned at the indignant bidding 
of the audience. The sequel is difficult to be believed. 
Mdlle. Hallez, on retiring, was arrested by a commis- 
sary of police and a body of gendarmes, and dragged 
to a damp dungeon—where she passed the night— 
chained, says one of the journals, to the wall! It is 
satisfactory to know, that the accounts given of this 
shameless and unmanly outrage do not leave the 
matter there,or the actress unavenged. M. de Monte- 
bello, the French Ambassador, immediately com- 
plained to the government; and the director, physi- 
cian, and commissary of police, are all said to have 
been dismissed. 





Erratum.—?. 229, col. 1., 12th line from bottom, for 
“altar of athousand rose trees,” read “ attar.” 


The physician attached to the theatre was | 
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This day is is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. 
ely st re autifully printe 2 - 
EN Tio" SAND -YEAR. 
Carefully revised by the Au ane 
L Witiare Plackwood & Sons, Edinburgh ; ond 22, Pall Mall, 
ondon 

ewe dy Ly is published, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. bd. i n cloth. 

FOHE YOUTH and MANHOOD ‘of CY RIL 
THORNTON : with a Frontispiece by J. E. Lauder; being 
Volume the Fifth of BL ACK WOOD'S STANDAND NOVELS. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Ed gh; and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 
Just published, price 6s. 
NQUIRY into the CAUSE 'S and MODES 
“] the WEALTH of INDIVIDUALS; or, the Principles 
of Trade and Spec ‘ulation Explained. In Two Parts. 
y THOMAS CORBET, 

“Mr. Corbet deserves the best thanks mi ‘the commercial 
world for laying down so clearly and methodically his ideas on 
a subject of such vast importance.”"—New Monthly Mag. 

London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 
On Thursday, 3ist March, will be published, price 1s. No. I. of 
PPHE EVERGREEN,a Montuy MiscELLAN 
of FACT and FICTION, fliustrated with Three —— 
Engravings on Steel an with a handsome ane ap) 
priate Vignette. Among other Orig inal Articles in No.1 wi ibe 
tommenced, The Tattle ‘of Bosworth. a new Historical Romance. 
lso, now ready, rice 3s. 
Vol. I. of Stevens’s Macazine, handsomely 
bound in cloth. . 
Sherwood & Co, Paternoster row. 
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On April 1, 25s. in cloth in imp. vo. with 17 Engravings on Steel, 
from Paintings by Creswick, 4 Maps, and about 150 cuts, 
from TA ee expressly for the work, Vol. of 


I RE its SCENERY and CHARACTER. 
4 Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HALL. 
ci London : How & Parsons, Fleet-street. 
ACTS and FIGURES, No. VII., contains:— 
Trade and Navigation—Statistics of the United States— 
The Net Public Expenditure of the United Kingdom—Agricul- 
tonal Statistics—An account of the total amount and average 
of duty received on Foreign Wheat and Foreign Wheat- 
Flour—British Corn, &c., eee rt: of Ay —- 
oo! e Savin a 
account of the imports and consumption of Flax, Silk. Cotton, 
and Sheep's Wool into the United fingdom for the last eight 
ears. 
= No. VI. contained a most important paper on the increase of 
Mortality i in England, by W. K. Greg 
H. Hooper, 13. Pall Mall’ East. 


This day is published, 2nd edition, in a vol. feap. 8vo. with 
numerous Illustrations on cloth lettered, 
NS of “PRACTICAL 
MECHANICS, By the Rev. H. MOSELEY, M.A.. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King" s ¢ ‘ollege, Lon- 
sons being the First Volume of * Illustrations of Science,’ by 
fessors of King’s College. 
The design is good ; and it is so executed as to make the 
work as entertaining as ‘it is instructive."’"— British Mag. 
wonton: Longman, Brown, Green & waren 














is day is published, in atlas 4to. price 2 
ESCRIPT IONS and ILLUSTRA‘ TIONS of 
e BREEDS of the DOMESTICATED ANIMALS of 
the BRI ni (sH BLAee. fart 134 being the! 5th Part of 


To be completed in one more Par' 
*,* The work will be published complete a month. 
London : Longman, Brown, Green & seem 





This day is published, price 5s., Part V 
HE "FARM ER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, and 
DICTIONARY of RURAL AFFAIRS. Mlustrated by 
ood Engravings of th best and most improved Agricultural 
[popiomonte, &e. &c. By C wth gy W. JOHNSON, Esq., 
he Farmer's Almanack,* 
To be completed in three more Parts. “The work will be pub- 
liabed complete in the course of the Sprini 
The present Part contains valuable Sptialos on Ligeia} Manure, 
Malt, Mangel-Wurzel, Manures, Marl, Meat, Melon, Mildew, 
oat of nae Mushrooms, Night Soil, Nitrates of Potash and 
oda, & 
a Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 








Just published, 1 ‘vol. 1 
OUVEAUX VOCA BULAIRES et DIA- 
LOGUES Frangais-Anglais, 4 l'usage des Eléves d'Eton, 
suivis de Lecons de Répétition tirées des Meilleurs Auteurs 
Frangais. 
Ouvrage divisé en six parties. 
tiques de prenenesate. 
Par TARVER, French Master at Eton School. 
__Dulau & & Co. 37, Soho- -square; E, P. Williams, Eton. 


“Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 


ISTORiICAL MEMOIRS of the Qu EENS 


of SHGLAND. 
HANNAH LAWRANCE, 

“ These Seheateat and interesting memoirs Atheneum, 

“ This very industrious and interesting work."’— E.raminer. 

“One of the most pleasing and valuable contributions, which 
English history has received for many years.’’— British Magazine. 

ee of as much interest as if they were pure dramas.” 
—Al 


Le tout précédé de lecons pra- 






Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


NEW PERIODICAL WORK, 
This day is published, price 1s., with Illustrations, No. 
ELECTIONS from the U NPUBLISHED 
MEMOIRS of MR. ROGER M‘CORMICK, Merchant, 
at the Sizn of the Three Trumpeters, Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 
Part will appear once every fortnight until completed. 
Maclachlan, Stewart_& Co. Edinburgh; Whittaker & Co. 
London ; J. Cumming, Dublin; and David Rohe rtson, Glasgow ; 
and sold by all Booksellers throughout the Country. 
32, Fleet-street, London, 
Messrs. HOW & PARSONS will publieh on aoe 1, in imp. 8vo. 
PND. illustrated, 2s. 6d. each . 
NGLAN in the YINE EENTH 


CENTURY, 
changin DIVISION, Part LV., (forming Part IV. of LAN- 
SOUTHERN DIVISION, Rest IV., (forming Part IV. of 
CORNWALL), 
IRELAND, by Mr. ‘and Mrs. Hatt, Part 
XVIII., with many superb Engravings, 2s. 6d. 
~~ Just published, ie 2 vols. feap. 8v0, b= ol Llustrations by 
G. Cruiksbank, 15s. in clo 
AKES and ALE: Ta es ‘ona LEGENDs. 
y DOUGLAS JERROLD, Esq. 
Rt, and exceedingly well written.” *— Spectator. 
“Well wort Ly of being entitled, with reference to the relish- 
ing character, * Cakes and Ale.’ *’—J. 
“Cakes and Ale,’ by Jerrold, foams with fun and good hu- 


mour."’—Age. 
London : How & Parsons, Fleet-street. 


— TRENCH, 











* Lively, plea 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS ad 
Just published, price 6s 
P OEMS FROM EAST ERN" SOURCES. 
By the Rev. R.C. TRENC 
Also, ey the same Author, price 5s. boards, 
tion, and other Poems. 
Edwerd Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


ag my trgnnenndey rym 
he press, in 2 v 


OEMS. By ALFRED “TENNYSON 


Also, 
1. A new Volume of Poems, by Wm. Words- 
worth, Esq. 
2. A new Dramatic Poem, by Henry Taylor, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
S Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
ANKS ND BANKERS. 
L By DANIEL _HARDCASTLE, Jun. 
* Banking, in a commercial community, is every man’s affair. 
n the present relations of society it not only affects us one and 
all, more or less directly. but is so potent and penetrating that 








there is no escaping from its influence, or getting on without 
direct and intimate connexion with it.’ *— Introduction, 
Whittaker ane, 


Co. Ave 








THE ATHENAZUM 
| Published by a Behe. 2 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
price 15s. in boards, 
UESTION "Ss. MOSAIC: 2; or, the Book of | 


Genes’ compared with the Remains of Ancient Religions. 
By OSMOND DE BEAUVOIR PRIAULX, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo, price 6s. in boards, 
National Education: its Principles and Objects 
exemplified in a Plan for a Normal School. 
In 8vo. with a Plan, price 1s. 
Captain John R. Groves on Floating Breakwaters. 


This day is published, in 12mo. | price 
HE THEORY of TASTE headed. on ASSO- 
CIATION, TESTED by an APPEAL to FACTS. 
By Sir = S. MACKENZIE, Bart., F.R.S oe can & E, &c, 
Also lately published, price 2¢. 6d. 


ENERAL OBSERVATIONS om ‘the PRIN- 
CIPLES of EDUCATION; for the Use of Mechanics’ 
Bart., 


Institutions. 
= R.S.S. L. & E. 
Second English Editio 


By sir G. S. MACKENZIE, 
Mec lachlan, Stewart & Co. Eiinbursh: eid Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. London. 


GOLDSMITH'S DESE RTED VILLAC 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE ETCHING CLUB, 


HE Plates to this Work have been destroyed ; 
and Impressions of the destroyed Plates may be seen at 
Messrs. Longman & Co.'s in Paternoster-row | 
‘The Edition i in imperial 8vo. is allsold. A few ¢ Copies printed 
on half Colombia paper, price Ten Guineas, and of the proofs 
before letters, price Thirteen Guineas, may still bend had. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, ot 


~ day i is published, in 1 vol. 8v 
LA G’S NOTES of Py TRAVELLER on 
‘haa Russia, Switzerland. Italy, &e. 

These notes embody more infurmation, more instruction, 
more thought, and more entertainment, than twenty of the 
average octavos that annually profess to teach and amuse us with 
the incidents and the conclusions of travel. The tone of the 
author is admirable on account of its manliness, independence, 
and fearless expression; and there is not a passage in the book 
that does not supply food for thought and strong suggestive 
points.”’— Monthly Keview. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 


On 2ud April, to be ee = Ten Weekly ! Numbers, 


ORD BYRON? S TALES 
































1. GIAOUR. | 

2. B RIDE OF ABYDOS. 7 

3. CORS 8 

4. LARA 9. 

5. SikGk OF CORINTH. 10. OF CHILLON. 


Albemarle-street. 
ae Sold also b y Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
On 2ist March, post Svo. with Buine rous Ilustrati 
dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. NE ess of Gloucest 


John Murray 
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HE HAND-BOOK of NEEDLEW ORK. 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlin gton-street. 
Contents. 
CHAP. CHAP. 
1. Introduction. |} _XIL. Framing Work. 
II. Tapestry. XU. Stitches. 
Ill. Materials in General. XIV. E mbroids “TY. 
1V. Wool. XV. Canvas Work. 
V. Silk. |} XVI. Crochet. 
VI. Gold and Silver. ) XVII. pers ne ng. 
VIL. Chen Bis, Bend, Se. IXVILL. Netti 
VILL. Canvs | XIX. Brai ling ~ Applique. 
IX. Be rlin Pa'terns. |} XX. Bead Wo 
X. Drawing PatternsforEm-) XXII. Hints. 
a broidery, Braiding, &c. | XXL. Needlework of Royal 
XI. Implements. | and Noble Ladies. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarte-street. 











Just published, price ean in 2 vols. pone svo. illustrated by 
Origin tl Drawings 
—_ ~ 
OURNAL of a TOU R in GREECE and the 
IONIAN ISLANDS, in the Spring of 1833; with Remarks 
on the Recent History, Present State, and Classical Antiquities 


of those Countries. 
By W. MURE, Esq., of Ca’dwell. 

“ These volumes op yen up such new and fertile sources of in- 
terest, are so rich in lively descriptions of places, whose names 
it is impossible to mention ‘with out recalling a whole train of the 
most agreeable associations, and coutain such varied, eloquent, 
and original illustrations of passages in the Greek poets, whic h 
are imperfect without this ingenious commentary, that we pur- 
pose to give another article to the work ”*__ Britannia. 

William Blackwood & Sons, 45, Ge orge-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


COLLIER’S SHAKESPEARE, 
On the Ist of April will be ready, fo pe so ntinued every other 


ee ey 
HAKESPE tie's WORKS, 


Comprising the ar, and Poems. 
The Text formed from an entirely new Collation of the Old 
Editions, with their vaees readings, Notes, a Life of the Poet, 














and a Histor ty the E a E ng slish Drama. 
PAYNE LLIER, Esq. F.S.A. 
Author of * "he History of "English Dramatic Poetry and 


the Stage,’ &c. 

To be completed in 8 vols. 8vo. ina large handsome type, price 
12s. per volume, being 4/. 16s, for the entire work, including the 
Biography, History, &c 

Ww hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, WITH GIRDLESTONE’S 


COMMENTARY. z 
This day is published, pe: 8vo. price 9s. the Eighth and Con- 
c 


P. 
HE OLD TESTAMENT. with a Commen- 


TARY arranged in Snort Lectcres for the Daily Use 


of Families. 
By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Rector of Alderley. Cheshire. 

In announcing the completion of this original and comprehen- 
sive work, the publishers take the opportunity of stating, oe 
though the arrangement of the Lectures has heen adapted to the 
purpose of Family Reading, the Exposition will be found equally | 
available in the private study of the Sacred Volume; being at 
once explanatory and are al throughout, and combining the 
result of muc h research into the labours of others, with the ad- 
vantage of an uniform and consistent interpretation of the | 
-whole Bible, by one and the same Expositor. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 

The Work, containing the OLD and NEW 
TESTAMENTS, ‘may now be ‘had complete, in 6 vols. 8vo. 
price 5/. 85.; or in 12 Parts, at 9s. each. Any Volume or Part 
may be had separately. 














On the 2ist of Mareh will be published, Price Is, 
Part the First, of a New Work in Monthly Numbers, 
BY THOMAS MILLER, 
Author of ‘ Gitegn Giles,’ * Royston Gpgen: 
A Day in the viocds,” &ce. & 
tled, 


(ye 22s: :. MALVERY 
Or LIFE of an AUTHOR. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 
To be completed in 15 Monthly Parts. 
Country orders supplied by Messrs. Longman & Co. ; 
ee Whittaker & Co.; Tilt & Bogue; and Ac 


Thomas Miller, 9, Newgate-street. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo. with4e marase od Plates, and: 83 3 Wood. 
uts, price 6s. in cloth, 

+ , - 
MANU AL of the STEAM ENGINE, 

By RICHARD D. HOBLYN, M.A. Oxon., 
Author of * A Manual of Chemistry,’ &c. 
Contents : 1. Preliminary Observations on He at and Steam-s 
Early a oplications of Steam lower— 3. Watt's Sin gle-acting 
Steam Engine—4. Watt's Do tble-acting Steam Engine, Ap 
plications of the Expansive Force of Steam—é6. and 7. Of the 
several Parts of the Modern Steam Engine, conside red, sepa. 
rately—s. Of the Mechanical Power of Steam, and of the Power 
and Duty of Engines—9. Of Locomotive Engines on Railways. 
10, Of Steam Navigation. And Appendix: 1. On the Causes ang 
Prevention of Slips or Falls of Earth from the Slopes or Exeaya. 
tions on Railroads—2. Of Explosion of Steam Boilers—3. Electro. 

magnetic Railway Train Coutroller—4. Of Rotary Eng) nes. 

‘London : Scott, W ebste or & Geary, Charterhouse 


Just published, 1 thick ayo. volume, with numerous Illustration ions 


nd \\ ood, price 20s 
RIN CIPLE $" of “HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 
with their chief Applic: a to Pathology, Therapeutics, 
Hygiene, and Forensic Medic 
Be ARPENTER, M. 
Lecturer on Physio! ogy at the Bristol Ai cdical School. 
pee ondon : John Churchill, Princes- street, Sobo. 


"a published, 8vo. price 3s. 6d. . 
AX INQUIRY into the NATURE ani 
PATHOLOGY of GRANULAR DISEASE of the KID- 
NEY, and its Mode of Action in produci mg fp amainons Urine. 
By GEORGE ROBINSON 
London: John Churchill, Princes- | eg Soho. 


Just published, with 130 —— ions on Wood, Svo. 
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TREATISE on “DisLoc ATIONS and 
FRACTURES of the JOIN 
nerf op Bik ai couse ‘able A dd iin ions. DENCE in, th 


Surgeor to Guy's Hospital. numerous Pla 


John Churchill, Prine res-street, Soho. 


cloth, price 10s. 





London : 
Just published, Svo. 
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ATALOGUE of the PREPARATIONS illus yy acixpe: 
trative of NORMAL, ABNORMAL, and MORBID aod Map. 2ni 
STRUCTURE, Haee ani Comparative, constituting the 
ANATOMIC AL MUSEUM of 
GEORGE LANGST vir Member of the Royal College of A HIS! 
Surgeons, &c * 
*harchi inces Mahomedan 
yhn Char Prine Sohe ‘dan 
___ London : John ¢ hurchill Prin vatmet.* vho. ss BBELPHINSTO 
RAE is published, in rogal Svo. price 7s. 6d. with Eagravings, 
RACTICAL ESSAYS, by S sir CHARLES BELL, 
K.IL, Professor of Surge ry, &e. TRAVE 
art IL. contains of HINDOST. 
I. On the formidable Di iseases of the "Spine as distin war. Kabal, 
from Distortion—I1. On the 1’ ree rs circulating the Bloo u TREBECK. 
trated by the Diseases of the eries—IIL. On. the Kighth ‘Pair 
| of Nerves, and the difliculties oo occasion in dis ing 
nervous derangement from organic disease of the Chest. APERS 
The First Part, late! ly published, contains: , to the SOU 
I. On the Causes of Sud Jeath during Surgical Operations Dalakhsban 
—II. On Bleeding in Apoy —Ill. Os Squint: ng—lV . On the 
Action of Medicine on the wis stinal Ca bets Xx 
Maclachlan, Stewart & Co. Edin! murgh 3 Whittaker & Co NARRA 
London. pier! in ee UPPER PRO' 
This day is published, 2nd e lition enlarzed, tceap. 8vo. 5s, cloth, #2 edition, 3 
ISCOURSE onthe ENLARGED STOMACH; 
or, Protrwling and Penulous Abdomen, showing it! The B 
be a visceral affection attended with important consequences ID STRAITS of 
the Human Economy; with Cursory Observations on Diet, SINGAPORE 
Exercise, and the General Manizement of Health, for the v i. 
of the Dyspey tic, By KICHAKD FRANKUM, Esq.. su 
2nd edition, augme onted, with a Dissertation on Gout, 
new physiologic al views as to its cause, prevention, ‘a ‘the The GO 
best course of treatment. Sir JOHN 
aude Lonemen. Brown, Green & | ag St JOHN MA 
This day is published. 9th editic vO. 219. € y 
HE "LONDON DISPENS ATORY : contains fF GEOGR 
ing Translations of the, Pharmacopeias; Ek ents of pontcaL. DI 
Pharmacy; Botanical Description, Natural Histor: nd Ana- NT COU} 
ysis of the Substances of the Materia Medica; P harms acetti - 2 vols. dto. 47, 
ire CoH and cag a ggg ad the Phi rt s of . 
on, Edinburgh, and Dublin ‘orming a Practical pata ye » 
Materia Medica, Ph armacy, and ‘Lherapeutics: with Tables and SIX M 
Woodeuts. By A. 'T. THOMSON, M.D. F.L.S. Xe. JOCELYN, la 
y the same Author, “ = = Views o 
A aan of "the P harmacopeeias. 13th edit. edition, fe 
completely revised, 5s. 6d. cloth ; 6s. 6d. roan tuck. 
The Domestic Management of the Sick-Room. MISCE] 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. CHINA, and 
ondon : Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 4% By 
Now ready, in 1 large vol. 8vo. with ——, Woodcuts and So, 
“ates, neatly bound in cloth I 
PPHE CYCLOPALDIA of POPULAR MEDI- | JAPAN 
CINE, intended for Domestic Use. By KEITH IMBAY, the RECENT 
M. D.. ng low of the Royal College of Phssicians of E 99, 6d, 
bu F " 
iy The _™ riptions of disease are suffic iently F ain to be wales a 
stood by any layman of moderate intellect ; ; y are couc “s ICKE 
in simple language, deveid of technical rod bn the most pr AA 
minent symptoms are alone dwelt upon, and ‘theories are, st Bei RITI 
much as possible, carefully avoided ; the rules of tre otmens od for the vies? I 
—the enc 7 v 
judiciously laid down—the counsels of an tke C sclopedia [tion of the : 


servant hysician ; in a word, we wouldsay, 
is an exceilont manual of the practice of medicine translat 
into the vernacular."'—Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 

* This work is intended tor popular use, and one whic h,i nal 
opinion, is exceedingly well adapted to be practical! 7 benefic 
to families and individuals. It 1s clear and con ute 
of professional pedartry, and the love of mystery ; ¢ an aie 
sides, the production of one who appears thoroughly vers 
the modern practice of medicine.”’—Tait's Magazi dium on 

*We also do not know where a more useful compen ne 
practical medicine could be found, to accompan the empaner 
in his travels, or sojourn abroad; the colonist in is new - 
ment; or the navigator in his distant voyages.’ *— Mane 


ee London: Simpkin, Marshal! & Co. 
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SIR E, L. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 
ZAN ON IT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘NIGHT AND MORNING, ‘ RIENZI,’ &e. 


**In short, [could make neither head nor tail on’t.” 


is the motto prefixed by Sir E. L. Bulwer to this the last of his brilliant series of fictions.....-Beautiful thoughts and 


‘cla, the heroine, is an impersonation of all that is lovely and made for love. We are touched with every turn of her fate— 
Viola, j j nt her sorrows, we quail under her afflictions. i 
l interest in every bosom......We humbly close the volume with our warmest eulogy, and the expression of our high 


She is indeed a creature to excite 


It is at once full of poetical beauty, of lofty thoughts, and of exquisite human interest.”"— 


ee . sas . . . . . ” . 
“Iti ent and thoughtful book—beyond question. It has qualities which cannot fail of instant appreciation.""—Eraminer. 
Itis an eloqu to read the whole—to enter into and be influenced by the exquisite atmosphere in which the figures breathe 
d thoroughly feel and comprehend the entire beauty of the conception and execution..... 


We need add nothing 


we have cited of the masterly power displayed in this very exciting and imaginative romance.’’— Atlas. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE FOR 1842. 


Now ready, price One Guinea, bound, 


MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1842. 
The 11th Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected to the present date. 


In accordance with the suggestion contained in the following letter received from a noble Lord, every page of this new edition 
bas undergone a careful examination, and the account of each family has been authenticated by their own revision. 
Note to Mr. Lopce. 
“Lord B. presents his compliments to Mr. Lodge, and begs to assure him that he has looked over the inclosed account of his 


family with great attention, and finds it perfectly correct. 


which 


ay Sats neat, B. Benes Mr. Lodge will permit him to add, that h 
dso few mistakes in any publication of the kind as in his last edition. | 
MT. Lodge sends to him, a good and correct Peerage will at last be published. 


e has never 


And if every Peer will carefully correct the paper 


SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





WORKS RELATING TO THE EAST, 


I. 
ABOOL in 1836-7 and 8; being the PER- 
SONAL NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to, and RESI- 
DENCE in, that CITY. By Sir ALEXANDER BURNES. With 
numerous Plates, 8vo. (Ina few days.) 


Il. 
TRAVELS into BOKHARA, and VOYAGE 
upthe INDUS. By Sir ALEXANDER BURNES. With Plates 
and Map. 2nd edition, 3 vols. fcap. 8vo. 18s. 


Ill. 
4 HISTORY of INDIA. The Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Periods. By the Honourable MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE. Witha large Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 


Iv. 

TRAVELSin the HIMALAYAN PROVINCES 
of HINDOSTAN and the PANJAB, in Ladakh, Kashmir, Pesha- 
war. Kabal, Kunduz, and Bokhara. By MOORCROFT and 
TREBECK. With Map and Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s 





v. 

APERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa JOURNEY 
to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the Indus, Kabul, and 
Badakhshan. By Lieut. JOHN WOOD. With a Map, 8vo. l4s. 

VI. 
NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY through the 


UPPER PROVINCES of INDIA, By the late BISHOP HEBER. 
4h edition, 3 vols. 8v0. 36s, 


vil. 
The BRITISH SETTLEMENTS in the | 


STRAITS of MALACCA, including PENANG, MALACCA, and 
SINGAPORE. By Lieut. NEWBOLD, With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo. 
». 


Vill. 
The GOVERNMENT of INDIA. By the late 
SirJOHN MALCOLM. 8vo. 15s. 


Ix. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HiS- 
TORICAL DESCRIPTION of HINDOSTAN and the ADJA- 
NTRIES WALTER 


CENT COUNTRIES, By HAMILTON. Maps, 
2 vols. dto. 4/. Las. 6d. 


x. 
SIX MONTHS IN CHINA. By LORD 
JOCELYN, late Military Secretary to the Chinese Expedition. 


With Views of Chusan Harbour, and the Great Wall of China. 

Sth edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
xi. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES relating to 

CHINA, and our COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE with that 

agg By Sir GEORGE STAUNTON, Bart. 2nd edition, 


x1. 
JAPAN in the 19th CENTURY, described from 
the RECENT VISITS of DUTCH TRAVELLERS. Post 8vo. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ICKEL INK; or JOHNSTONE’S permanent 
sei RITING FLUID, under the patronage of the Academy 
for nees, Paris —W. PEACOCK, by appointment, sole agent 
tien of shore incomparable fluid, respectfully invites the atten- 
mie, we and fashionable 
e NICKEL INK. 










































commercial public and the litera 
res - some of the paramount qualities of th 
Wands unrivalled for its clearness and facility in writing, 
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hat gelatinous deposit, which clogs and cor- 
pen. As a preventive of fraud in banking 
antes. nt ercial transactions, it presents an important 
_ ee,a8 it is indestructible (without injuring the surface of 
commen ike 20y of the chemical agents which destroy the 
bot itd 8. ‘The colour of the Nickel Ink is a Scheele’s green; 
the rast 430 vivid and permanent black, a striking contrast to 
Peacock) ..*Ck of other inks and writing fluids.—Sold b 
Stazzo < ‘ursitor-street, Chancery-lane, and by a 

} Gd. and 29, 6d, = as 
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country, in bottles at 6d., Is., 


























POLISHED GRANITE. 


y 
‘DONALD & LESLIE, of Aberdeen, beg to 
intimate that they have REMOVED their Warehouse 
from 69, Strand, to No. 1, QUICKSET-ROW, NEW ROAD, 
where Noblemen and Gentlemen are respectfully invited to 
inspect, their specimens of Polished Granite Vases, Tazza, 
Fountains and Seats for Gardens, Columns for Busts and Orna- 
ments, Chimneys for Halls, Dining-rooms, &c., and Monuments 
for Abbeys and Cemeteries, &c.—M‘D. & L. request particular 
attention to the adaptation of Polished Granite for articles ex- 
posed to the action of the atmosphere, as it maintains its polish 
while other materials fade and decay.—Orders addressed to 
M‘Donald & Leslie, Aberdeen; or their Agent, John Beaton, 
No. 1, Quickset-row, New Road, London, will meet with imme- 
diate attention. 
WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority the 
© “Queen's Own") with the new large eyes, are easily 
threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease, 
having improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are 
correct likenesses of her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds. One shilling value 
can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 
13 penny stamps. Sold in papers or in leather cases, and boxes 
of 100, 125, 200, 250, 1,000, or 5,000 needles. H. Walker's improved 
fish-hooks, steel-pens, hooks-and-eyes, bodkins, &c., are recom- 
mended to notice.—H. Walker, Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 


.RPN = - : 

pauses PATENT CANDLE LAMPS,— 

These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3¢. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 


M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 

PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean _in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose inthe 
mouth, price ls. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
and sutmtoabery effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as 
recommended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponges and Combs 
of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Retail. ONLY 
at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130 p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warrantTeD 
To cLean.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Ar- 
tists, the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain a LARGE AND 
CLEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET Of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to pny part of the king- 
dom. 0 | Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Orders from the Country punctually attended to.— 
EsTABLISHED 1792. 


TIT r 

RTISTS, Picture-Dealers, and Others, are 

respectfully informed that C. F. BIELEFELD has formed 
a large collection of new and elegant Designs for Picture 
Frames, in the IMPROVED PAPIER MACHE. The supe- 
riority of these frames consists in their having all the effect of 
old carved work ; many patterns represent exacily the finest 
carvings of the 17th century. The small parts are far less liable 
to injury geet pd work; Papier Maché being a remarkably 
tough and hard substance, it never shrinks, and takes gilding 
very freely ; the frames do not weigh one-quarter the weight of 
others, and the price is below that usua ly charged. Many 

ld's 




















yecimens are now on view at C. F. Bielefe Papier Maché 
Works, No. 15, Wellington-street North, Strand; where also 
Pattern Books may be had, price 14s., consisting of a variety of 
Patterns of Picture and Glass Frames and Window Cornices, 
already executed and on sale, 





AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 


TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, Cle % and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVES ‘GS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 

‘o. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, i842. 
-— r . 
N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Public, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
at 32s.: beautifully finished in silver or gold, 55s.; superfine 
note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45¢. per ream each, without 
any extra charge for the die. Wafers may also be stamped 
from the same ‘die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
gold, at 1s. per hundred, or 8s. per thousand. Crests fashionably 
engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d., and 100 
cards, 2s. 6d. Messrs. B. have also a large stock of wedding 
notes. envelopes, &c. Their articles adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books richly gilt. envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases. inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket-books, &c. Specimens of en- 
gravings may be seen at their warehouse, |22. Bishopsgate-street 
Within, or sent on application any distance, free of expense. 


HE COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND'S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Discolorations of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness usually limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “ t. Shaw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. Price 2s. 9d.; 5s. 6d.; 
quarts. 8s. 6¢. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND'’S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice. 
—This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for strength- 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxious, it effectually expels all tartar and concretions forme 
on the Teeth, and renders them of a dazzling whi/eness! purifying 
and disinfecting, it eradicates scurry from the Gums, and renders 
them of a healthy red,—at the same time is peculiarly felicitous 
in imparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
that great desiderafum, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 94. per Box, duty included. 
*.* NOTICE.—A. ROWLAND & SON,20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp, atlixed on each Box. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 
TEN > we ~ : 5 
WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION .—Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you aul somal without the least Golay. ers 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my re- 
commendation he tried the Balm ; and after using it accordin 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appeared, an 
he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
fours, &c. Joun KILVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland-buildings. 
Aldersgate-street, London. 
OLDRIDGE’'S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6¢., 6s., 
and Ils. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine, Ask for OLD- 
RIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 
ww WU > > 7 > 
{ROM BENEVOLENCE RATHER than 
GAIN.—NERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science has 
been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest afflictions 
of man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease and insanity, 
to remove which professional men have devoted a large portion 
of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists 
on the possibility of curing these complaints, 
MOSELEY has not agitated the public mind by details of 7,000 
cures in six years, but has invited inquiry, and such confidence 
has been created, that four physicians, twenty surgeons, an 
hospital professor, &c. have placed themselves, their brothers, 
sisters, or patients, under his treatment, and each has been 
cured. This being the only discovery ever made for the cure of 
nervous complaints and insanity, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all 
i i Apply to, or address, post paid, to 7 
t 





























to share its benefits. 
Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
home from 11 to 3. 
7 _ , > +L s 
N excellent FAMILY MEDICINE for IN- 
DIGESTION, BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. 
—In every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S 
CAMOMILE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, afford- 
ing permanent relief_in all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy 
cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn 
and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, 
Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. 
They are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony of the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at Is. t}d., 
29. 9d., and lls. each, in every town in the kingdom.—CavuTion: 
Be sure to ask for “* Norton's Pills,” and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 


ONGEVITY.—* That which establishes on good 
grounds a hope for prolonged existence, will ever be 
welcome to the human mind; for notwithstanding the trials, 
vexations, and difficulties incident to this life, the love of life 
increases with our years: it is one of the innate principles of 
our natare, and cannot be explained away by any of the subtle- 
ties of the sophist, nor overcome by any assumed dignity de- 
rived from a false philosophy. We therefore say to those who 
are suffering from ill health, from whatever cause ; to those who 
are approaching what is now called o!d age; to those who are 
sinking from premature decay, make trial of Parr's remedy, 
which has never yet failed—which is as certain to cure as the 
sun is to rise—which from the innocence of its composition can 
never injure: to each and all we «gain say Try, and you will 
soon look upon Old Parr not merely as a curiosity, on account 
of bis great age, but asa benefactor of the human race. in leav- 
ing this invaluable remedy to the world." *s* In order to pro~ 
tect the public from imitations, the Hon. Commissioners of 
Stamps have ordered the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS to be 
engraved on the Government Stamp, which is pasted round the 
sides of each box, in WHITE letiers ona RED ground, without 
which none are genuine. Prepared only by the proprietors, 
T. Roberts, 9, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London, _and sol 
wholesale by their appointment. by E. Edwards, 67, St. Paal's; 
also by Barclays & Sons, Farringdon-street ; aud Sutton & Co. 
Bow Churchyard. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and family boxes 11s. 
each, Full directions are given with each box. 
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13, Great Muriborongh Street, March 19, 1842, 
MR. COLBURI’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


No. 


MR. BURKE'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE = |=” 


for the 
th ; 
FOR 1842, P... 
Corrected to the Present Time, and containing att THE New CREATIONS. , NIV 
In one volume, comprising as much matter as twenty ordinary volumes, with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, &c. price 38s. bound. 2 

“Mr. Burke’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever offered to the public.""—Sun. Bt 
II, ; fessor 0 
The $ «DO 
THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. afon 

erm, 5. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. ire de 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) Semmes | x 
Latin, Gree 
- MII. History ; Gi 
The Second Volume, price 10s. Gd. bound, with Portrait of Mrs. Turace, of and Book: 
’ oe 
THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY, ont ft 
Autuor of ‘ Eveurna,’ ‘Cecirta,’ &e. The term 


be had at th 


Including the Period of her Residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte. 

EDITED by HER NIECE. vA 

Vot. III. will appear on the First of April. able the Pu 

“This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole and Boswell.”—Literary Gazette. te daring | 


Hy * . , * : * . . ” . tances. 
‘This is the most charming book that has appeared for a long while. We cannot speak too much in praise of this delightful work, which every one must read.”—Courier. PuPl a 


‘* This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed,—in manners, taste, aud literature,—in th Hospital. 
early period of the reign of George ILL, drawn bya pencil as vivid and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle." —Messenger. University 


OVE 
LADY ANNE GRANARD; : 
OR, KEEPING-UP APPEARANCES. 


Gentry, and 
A NOVEL. By L. E. L., Authoress of ‘ Ethel Churchill,’ ‘The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 3 vols. Pro 


English and 
teferences, 2 

The completion of this work, which was left in an unfinished state by its lamented author, has been intrusted to one of her literary friends most competent to the task, who mi nat 
fully acquainted with the intentions of the writer in carrying out the dénouement of her story. Testimonials 
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Vv. Composition 
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THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, rr 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. . ae 

By the HON. and REV. THOMAS KEPPEL. PARE for th 

2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. pera edace 


guages, and | 
ciples are the 
the Church ¢ 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND] #53: 


The Fourtu VotvME, comprising shire-bill, Hs 
THE QUEENS OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. UPER 


Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Mlustrations. (On Wednesday next.) »A LAD 

family, residi 
minutes’ wal} 
giate and Pro 


vil. 
FASCINATION: A NOVEL. earn 
Edited by MRS. GORE, as 
Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘The Man of Fortune,’ &c. 3 vols. DUCA 


**This charming tale seems rapidly proving its claim to the title Mrs. Gore has bestowed upon it. Its lively, vivid, and picturesque sketches of French and German manners aj anu: ~ ange 
society during their most picturesque period ; its spirited and original draughts of character; and its dramatic cast of plot and incident, are commanding for it universal perusal. Ih approved edu 
* fascinating’ hero, the Marquis Letoriere—the noble, passionate, and devoted Princesse de Soissons, heroine of the tale—the three Aulic Councillors, on whose oddities and peculiari tan be RECK 
the whole plot turns—the jolly German boar-hunting Baron—the hen-pecked gourmand—the crack-brained scholar,—not to forget the generous-hearted little tailor and his shrews an actades 
a wife: all these first-rate characters, and half-a-dozen more of a secondary class, give to this tale a ‘fascination’ which will, no doubt, be as irresistible in owr day, as its celebrat Seatics, with’ 


PASSION AND PRINCIPLE: A NOVEL. 


Jones & Co."s 


ATI 

i Adjoi: 

Edited by CAPT. FREDERICK CHAMIER, R.N. me... 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘Jack Adams,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. (In a few days. tial to sound 
with the eae 

eALTH— 


1x. x. medation—atte. 
ADVENTURES of SIR HENRY MORGAN, the Diciioime: | THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK, temaceess to 


A Nautical Romance. From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. ¥arm and col t 


By Epwarp Howarp, Esq. Edited by the Right Hon. the CounTEss or WILTON. . a7 
Author of‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘ Jack Ashore,’ &c. 3 vols. with Portrait. New edition, in 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. bound. and several G 


happy to ans 
fon being ma 





Note—The 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. ~ AD 

Now complete, in 3 vols. elegantly bound in morocco cloth, with Portrait of the Author, and other embellishments, price only 18s. (originally published in 9 vols. at 4. 14s. Gl te 
Te Q ©QAQAVIN T T ) pt Semel 

MR. HOOK’S TALES, ENTITLED ‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS; HE FI 

COMPRISING isthe adh 

DANVERS, MERTON, THE SUTHERLANDS, DOUBTS AND FEARS, COUSIN WILLIAM, Bh erreurs: « 
THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY, MARTHA, THE GIPSY, THE MAN OF MANY FRIENDS, PASSION AND PRINCIPLE, GERV ASE SKINNER. Neen? De 


. ‘ ‘ lary, j 
** The most lively, and, at the same time, the truest pictures of life we have yet met with among late writers.”—Allas. and the —— 


* fulness, all th 

HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. Kelassed and 

«> Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. . wrearee 

= and Mathem: 

London : Jauas Hotmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENUM OFFICE, 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold. puoi. 3m: 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for InsLaNp, J. Cumming, Dublin, 








